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DOES THE GOOD WILL DEFINE ITS OWN CONTENT? 
A STUDY OF GREEN’S PROLEGOMENA 


H. D. LEWIS 


I. METAPHYSICS OF MORALS 
HE ethical writings of T. H. Green 
had one special purpose. This was 
to re-establish in the minds of men 
those ultimate ethical conceptions whose 
reality had been impugned by the “nat- 
uralistic’” theories that prevailed in his 
day. Rejecting the expedient to which 
some of his contemporaries resorted, 
namely, that of leaving the principles of 
art and “practical religion” “to take 
their chance alongside of seemingly in- 
compatible scientific beliefs,’’' he insisted 
on the need to vindicate ‘‘a subject mat- 
ter of enquiry which does not consist of 
matters of fact, ascertainable by experi- 
ment and observation.’ “A physical the- 
ory of conscience,” or any theory which 
ascribes our sense of moral obligation to 
the operation of natural forces, he re- 
peatedly observed, involves the repudia- 
tion of genuine responsibility. If the 
“phraseology of ‘ought’ and ‘ought not’ 
is to be seriously retained morality must 
not be conceived in terms of modifica- 
tions of those ‘animal sympathies’ in 
which it appears to have originated.” 
How, then, may these naturalistic the- 


'“P” will stand for Prolegomena to Ethics in all 
footnotes. References are to sections. 


ae 2 


3 P 4. 
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ories be countered? Mainly, according to 
Green, by showing that experience is the 
awareness by an abiding subject of a uni- 
fied content or world of objects. For this 
view Green was very indebted to Kant, 
but he modified the Kantian analysis of 
knowledge in some important ways and 
erected upon it a general view of the uni- 
verse which is markedly different from 
that of Kant. Of this we must give a 
brief indication. 

The deviation of Green from the posi- 
tion of Kant makes its first appearance 
in Green’s somewhat cavalier treatment 
of the problem of the given element in 
experience. Rejecting the view that is 
commonest with Kant, namely, that a 
manifold of sense is supplied “from out- 
side,’ Green takes up the extreme posi- 
tion that the reality of objects must be 
thought of entirely in terms of the neces- 
sary relations in which they stand to one 
another.‘ Experience is thus reduced to a 

4 A typical argument of Green in this reference is 
as follows: The question whether an object is real 
must be taken to mean not whether a certain feeling 
is felt, for of that there can be no doubt, but whether 
“a feeling which is undoubtedly felt [is] related as 
someone thinking about it takes it to be” (P 12). 
When the signalman sees the signal wrong, he is 
obviously seeing something That something is said 
to be illusory or unreal because it is taken to be re- 


lated to other presentations in a way in which it is 
not in fact related. Therefore, so the argument goes, 





“system of unalterable relations.”’ This 
enables Green to regard the self, which is 
the supreme condition of a unified experi- 
ence, also as the author or maker of the 
world which it knows. And this in turn 
prepares the way for the view that ex- 
perience presupposes an Eternal Spiritual 
Principle, the objectivity of experience 
being ascribed in the first instance to the 
unifying activity of the knowing mind 
but also being held to involve an order of 
nature which requires to be sustained by 
the analogous action of an eternal mind.s 
The latter is thought to reproduce itself 
in time and through the medium of an 
animal organism in the life of man. 
This view has the merit of seeking to 
preserve the independence of the finite 
self, which other idealists are likely to re- 
gard as a mere phase or appearance of the 
Absolute. But it has also very obvious 
weaknesses. The idea of reproduction 
calls for clarification which Green does 
not supply, and there is little to show 


the reality of an object must be thought of in terms 
of the necessary ways in which sensations are 
related. 


5 It has been maintained, e.g., by W. D. Lamont 
in his Introduction to Green’s Moral Philosophy, 
that the argument for the existence of the eternal 
spiritual principle begins with a belief in the unitary 
character of reality, a clue to the nature of this 
unity being found in the analogous action of in- 
telligence. Put in this way, the argument does not 
seem to ascribe two kinds of objectivity to the world 
we apprehend, that is, its objectivity for us and its 
objectivity in itself. But there remains the objec- 
tion, how do we know the order of nature if the 
activity of intelligence presents an analogy ade- 
quate to explain what constitutes or makes the order 
of nature. If, on the one hand, consciousness makes 
its object, there is not, as Lamont puts it when dis- 
cussing the first view, any “need to suppose any 
other consciousness” than “the thinking of this or 
that individual.” If, on the other hand, Green 
means to say no more than that “the synthetic 
principle in our thinking is only one manifestation 
of a principle operative everywhere” (ibid., p. 187), 
does this give more than the unitary character of 
reality? How does it lead to the idea of a universal 
consciousness? 
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how the finite self which is timeless and 
identical in principle with the eternal 
mind can also be thought to have a his- 
tory and to act in time in ways which 
make it morally accountable. The posi- 
tion in general invites the criticism that 
it seeks to present a religious view of the 
life of man without recourse to the idea 
of value or to any distinctive religious 
experience. These are introduced later, 
but the argument which seeks to estab- 
lish the existence of an eternal spiritual 
principle turns altogether on epistemo- 
logical considerations. The attempt of 
Green to build a metaphysical system is 
thus not very impressive, such aspects oi 
it as merit attention having been pre- 
sented more strikingly by Hegel and 
others. But the system itself must be 
borne in mind by the student of Green’s 
ethical and political theories, for it con- 
firmed Green in the conviction to which 
he was already predisposed by the cir- 
cumstances of his time and upbringing, 
namely, that there is an inevitable prog- 
ress in history. This we shall notice again 
below. In the meantime we must turn to 
an aspect of Green’s ‘Metaphysics of 
Morals” that bears more directly on his 
main ethical views. This concerns the na- 
ture of desire and character. 


11. ‘‘SELF-SATISFACTION’’ AND DUTY 


It is well known that Kant, in spite of 
his own insistence on the unity of know]- 
edge and the abiding self which it presup- 
poses, did not bring out sufficiently the 
way our desires are affected by the activ- 
ity of the pure self. For him the inclina- 
tions of our sensitive nature were deter- 
mined eventually in the same way as 
other events in the phenomenal world. 
In this regard his view involved no great 
departure from that of Hume. It, too, 
was hedonistic. But Green insisted that 
the motives of human beings are “not 
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links in the chain of natural phenom- 
ena.” The unity they involve belongs to 
them essentially. Nor does this mean 
that there are distinct faculties of desire 
and will and intelligence, each with some 
independent principle of unity. There is 
unity in all these operations because they 
belong to a subject able to transcend 
what is fleeting and transitory and thus 
able to view its experience as a whole. 

This principle became such a common- 
place in the treatment of these topics by 
other thinkers and especially by British 
psychologists and ethical writers at the 
close of the nineteenth century that their 
indebtedness to Green is likely to be for- 
gotten. His own enunciation of the prin- 
ciple is in these terms. He declares that 
there is one subject or spirit which desires in all 
a man’s experience of desire, understands in all 
operations of his intelligence, wills in all his 
acts of willing, and ... the essential char- 
acter of his desires depends on their all being 
desires of one and the same subject which also 
understands, the essential character of his in- 
telligence on its being an activity of one and the 
same subject which also desires, the essential 
character of his acts of will on their proceeding 
from one and the same subject which also de- 
ires and understands.7 


Viewed in this way,* desires present 
characteristics which distinguish them 
sharply from the blind appetites and im- 
pulses of irrational creatures.? They are 

"PSA, IP al ty 

’ There are three main accounts of the character- 
istics of “desire” and “will” in the Prolegomena to 
Ethics: (1) sec. 85, (2) a development of this in 
secs. 85-97, (3) secs. 118-30 on desire and secs. 137- 
470n will. 

* The contrast, however, must not be pressed too 
closely. Green enters the following caveat: “If we 
have to explain what we mean by instinct and in- 
stinctive action, we have to do it by excluding the 
essential characteristics of our own motives and 
motived action. . . . Whether there in fact are ac- 
tions, either done by ourselves under certain con- 
ditions or by other agents, that correspond to this 
negative description can never be known with the 
same intimate certainty with which it is known that 
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“directed to objects present to the 
mind,’”° and they may arise in ways not 
“directly dependent on animal suscepti- 
bilities at all’’'—those which do so be- 
ing “of most concern in the moral life of 
the civilized and educated man.’’? Fur- 
thermore, desires are not “separate 
forces’’; ‘‘no one of them apart from the 
rest would be what it is.” This applies 
even where ‘‘chance desires have greater 
weight,’’' for ‘‘we are never so exclusively 
possessed by the desire for any object as 
to be quite unaffected by the thought of 
other desired objects.’’'4 The permeation 
of our desires by reason in this way was 
especially stressed by Green, and it con- 
stitutes one of his main contributions to 
idealist ethics. Here again we may quote 
his own statement. He declares that 

the objects of a man’s various desires form a 
system, connected by memory and anticipa- 
tion, in which each is qualified by the rest, and 
just as the object of what we reckon a single 
desire derives its unity from the self-presenting 
consciousness in and for which alone it exists, 
so the system of a man’s desires has its bond of 
union in the single subject, which always carries 
with it the consciousness of objects that have 
been and may be desired into the consciousness 
of the object which at present is being desired." 


Understood in this way as the expres- 
sion of a unified self, desire is taken to be 
the immediate determinant of conduct. 
There is thus for Green no essential dif- 
ference between “desire” and ‘“‘will.” 
Will may be described as the strongest 
desire, but Green is rather reluctant to 
adopt this terminology because it savors 
so much of the mechanistic theories 
which he set out especially to counter. 


actions belonging to our conscious experience are 
related to motives in that manner of which the nega- 
tive forms the meaning of the description of any 
action as instinctive” (P 92). 


10 P 120. 13 P 128. 
m P 126. 4 P 127. 
12 Tbid. is P 128. 


Will is not the strongest desire in the 
sense of the strongest of a numberof com- 
peting influences, each with a fixed inde- 
pendent strength of its own. It is the de- 
sire which represents best the system of 
our desires as a whole, and it may owe its 
strength mainly to modifications which 
it undergoes in its relation to other de- 
sires within “the unity of the self-pre- 
senting consciousness.”’ As a determinant 
of action, desire is thus an expression of 
the self; the self is ‘“enacted”’ in it."® 
Because it is an expression of the self, 
our conduct is also said to be free. It 
would not be free if it were an irrational 
response to impulse or appetite; for then 
a person would be the slave, not the mas- 
ter, of his passions. Every desire, as it 
arose, would necessitate a specific reac- 
tion, and conduct would thus, in prin- 
ciple, be predictable in precisely the same 
way as events in the physical world. The 
causes of action would be isolated and as- 


6Tn his presentation of this view Green is not 
altogether consistent, for his anxiety to represent the 
self as the true determinant of action induces him 
to sharpen unduly the contrast between such de- 
sires as are sufficiently dominant within the unity 
of the self to lead to action and those which are not. 
The latter he tends to regard as mere influences 
soliciting the self from outside and not affected by 
reason at all. They are analogous to “sensations 
which do not amount to perceptions, make no 
lodgment in the cosmos of our experience” (P 146). 
By contrast with the will, “they end where it begins, 
viz. in the self. They are influences or tendencies 
by which the man, or self, is affected, not a motion 
proceeding from him” (P 144). “So long as he is 
undecided how to act, all are, in a way, external 
to him” (P 146). But here Green himself is lapsing 
into a mechanistic way of viewing desires such as 
he condemned so emphatically in his contemporaries. 
None of our desires is entirely unaffected by reason. 
Some, indeed, must be suppressed in favor of others 
more in accord with what we desire on the whole, 
and these lead to no modification of conduct, but 
they are not blind and irrational. They also involve 
the idea of an end and are subject to modification 
because they are thought of in relation to other de- 
sires. In some measure they also express the self. 
But the failure of Green to appreciate this does not 
seriously affect his account of conduct as an expres- 
sion of a unified self. 
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signed their specific effects. But this js 
altogether impossible if the significance 
of a desire is always modifiable within the 
peculiarly intimate unity of self-con- 
scious experience. No desire is what it is 
apart from the whole; it has no ascertain- 
able force of its own. The self can thus be 
distinguished in a sense from all its de- 
sires, and it can also, therefore, be re- 
garded as a free agent taking up the 
solicitations of desires, molding them, 
and giving them their final form and di- 
rection."? 

It is on this view of conduct as the free 
expression of character that Green bases 
his answer to the naturalists. He believes 
that the detachment of the self from each 
particular desire, and the consequent 
identification of itself with a certain end 
to be followed in action, affords sufficient 
reason for regarding the end of purposive 
action also as an ideal by which the solici- 
tations of particular desires are regu- 
lated. There is an end which “should be” 

something which, by contrast with the 


7 This is a celebrated view of freedom. Green, 
like other idealists, has no doubt that it fully meets 
the requirements of ethics. The libertarian view 
that moral freedom consists in some power of acting 
independently of our formed character at a par 
ticular time he dismisses on grounds that have since 
become very well known in determinist criticisms 
of libertarian views. He argues that freedom which 
the strict libertarian posits would be ‘an inde 
terminable possibility of becoming and doing 
anything and everything.” It would mean that there 
is ‘no dependence of the individual’s present on his 
past” (P 110) and that “I could trammel up the 
consequence of that which at any time I am and 
do” (P 112). Action would thus be “an arbitrary 
freak of some unaccountable power of unmotived 
willing” (P 110). Whether these criticisms are just 
has been much debated. The libertarian wil! argue 
that they can be met by restricting freedom of choice 
to cases of conflict between duty and _ interest, 
acknowledging that in other cases actions could not 
be other than they are and that therefore they 
conform to the observed continuity of conduct. 
But Green sees no attractiveness in the libertarian 
view, either on ethical or on metaphysical grounds 
He maintains firmly that “free will is either a name 
for you know not what, or it is included, is the 
essential factor, in character” (P 109). 
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ends of particular desires, is “absolutely 
desirable,”’ an “end in itself.’’ The posi- 
tion is complicated by describing this 
ideal end as a state of the agent himself, a 
state which he envisages when he thinks 
of “himself as existing under certain con- 
ditions.’””® This gives the impression that 
the ideal must be regarded as an essen- 
tially private or selfish one. But this is, 
in fact, very far from Green’s real inten- 
tion. Although he sometimes writes as 
though he had succumbed to the hedo- 
nistic theories which he seems particularly 
anxious to rebut, there can be little 
doubt that he is thinking more in terms 
of self-realization—the achievement of 
the aims of the self as a whole—rather 
than of self-satisfaction in a literal sense.'? 
And his main concern seems to be to 
show that self-satisfaction in this sense 
presents itself as an ideal or standard by 
which conduct must be controlled. The 
more, therefore, that we understand our 
purposes and the more that our conduct 
fulfils its real nature as the conduct of 
self-conscious agents, the more will it 
spring from the sense that “there is some 
law to be obeyed,” “‘some vocation to be 
fulfilled.’° It follows that no rational 
person can repudiate the ideas of obliga- 
tion and value in word or deed without 
contradiction. This is the essence of 
Green’s answer to the naturalists. It in- 
volves much confusion between various 
senses of obligation, for the sense in 
which the logician may speak of a “de- 
mand” which our reason makes that our 
experience should be made complete and 
consistent, whether or not it is legitimate 
in its own sphere, is far removed from a 
properly ethical imperative. But we have 
no need, for our purpose, to consider in 
detail the difficulties involved in Green’s 
P36: 

' Cf. my “‘Was Green a Hedonist?” Mind, 1936. 
2° P 196. 
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attempt to rationalize the main concep- 
tions of ethics and put them beyond all 
dispute by deriving them from the nature 
of self-conscious activity. It will suffice 
to indicate in general how he comes to re- 
gard the pursuit of an ideal end as inher- 
ent in all our conduct. But we must con- 
sider further how the ideal is conceived. 

The nature of the ideal turns on the 
way it is derived—but not as we expect. 
If the pursuit of some ideal end is inher- 
ent in all our conduct, if all rational be- 
havior involves the attempt to develop 
ourselves by direction to a “better” 
which presupposes “‘a best,’’* we should 
expect that ideal to have some character 
independent of the goodness of the will 
that pursues it. It would thus be possible 
to estimate the worth of the will in terms 
of its success in attaining this ideal or, 
at least, in terms of insight into its na- 
ture such as would insure that we pur- 
pose what is good even if we fail to 
achieve it. These possibilities would not 
fall apart for Green because he believes, 
as will be shown below, that we never 
fail to bring about the good that we pur- 
pose. But in fact he is very far from sug- 
gesting that the content or object of the 
good will has any character not itself de- 
rived from the goodness of pursuing it. 
The good will ‘‘defines’’ its own content; 
it “articulates” itself in certain modes of 
action; it is at once ‘‘an absolute end and 
the will that seeks that end.” 

How persistently Green adheres to 
this conviction has not always been ap- 
preciated by exponents and critics of his 
view. Mr. Lamont, for example, writes as 
though Green intended “to distinguish 
two senses of the word ‘good’ (‘good’as = 
‘virtuous’ and ‘good’ as = ‘valuable’).’’” 
We could thus say that a person is vir- 
tuous if he aims at what is valuable. 
“‘Having arranged our good things or de- 


1 [bid. 2 Op. cit., p. 106. 








sirable objects in a scale of goodness, or, 
at least, having separated the obviously 
better from the obviously worse, we 
judge a man morally according to what 
good he aims at. He is virtuous if he pur- 
sues the former, vicious if he pursues the 
latter.”*3 But Mr. Lamont admits that 
he has ventured here “to introduce new 
material in order to set Green’s doctrine 
in a wider context.’”’ And, as I have 
argued in more detail elsewhere,” the 
change leads to grave misrepresentation 
of Green’s main ethical views; for what 
characterizes these in particular is the 
absence of any clear conception of a non- 
moral good. 

This is seen most clearly in the pres- 
entation of the distinction between the 
generic good and the true good. In the 
generic sense good is what satisfies some 
desire. As such, it can obviously afford no 
criterion of right action; for anything we 
purpose will satisfy some desire. Green 
therefore dismisses the generic good as 
“merely apparent’ and turns immedi- 
ately to his account of the moral good 
which is also the only true good, the only 
good intrinsically and not merely as a 
means.” In this sense good is “what sat- 
isfies the desire of a moral agent.’”?? And 
a moral agent is a person with a moral na- 
ture or capability.** The issue thus turns 
on what we must understand by a moral 
nature or capability whose fulfilment 
will satisfy a moral agent. 

What Green appears to have in mind 
here is the view of human nature as 
adapted to a certain end, a view that is 
very reminiscent of Aristotle and, also, to 
some extent of Butler. But both these 


23 [bid., p. 112. 


24“ ‘Self-satisfaction’ and the ‘True Good” in 
Green’s Moral Theory,” Proceedings of the Aristoteli- 
an Society, 1941-42. 

a P 171. 27 P4171. 


% P 172. 


a6 P ror. 
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thinkers suggested a special way in which 
the end may be discerned, the former 
speaking of practical wisdom, the latter 
of the distinctive authority of conscience, 
Green offers nothing of this kind. What 
is fundamental in the nature of man, for 
him, is the straining after wholeness 
which also presents itself for all rational 
creatures as an absolute moral impera- 
tive. To realize the special capability of 
man is therefore to achieve greater moral 
resolution, a completer subjection of the 
will to ethical ends. But if the latter con- 
sists in the fulfilment of that capability, 
there can be no moral end, no mode of 
right action, not itself an embodiment or 
“articulation” of the goodness of the 
will. There is no worth besides moral 
worth. 

The only alternative to this position 
which presented itself clearly to Green is 
some form of utilitarianism, such as the 
hedonistic theories of his contemporaries, 
which reduces the worth of the will to 
that of mere means to an end extraneous 
to itself. Much as his theory, like that of 
Kant, calls for some account of “mate- 
rial’ rightness that is independent of the 
worth of the will, Green himself seems to 
have shared the feeling of Kant that any 
admission of an ethical standard not it- 
self derived from the goodness of the will 
imperiled the intrinsic ultimate character 
of moral goodness. The fear of betraying 
his mission as the apologist of ultimate 
ethical conceptions and of making fatal 
concessions to his hedonist opponents 
made him undeviating in his adherence 
to the essentials of Kantian ethics and 
especially to the view that nothing has 
worth in itself besides the good will. 

We look in vain, therefore, in Green’s 
writings for any account of material 
rightness or of the content of the moral 
ideal which is not itself some form of 
loyalty to an ideal. He himself thus in- 
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sists that moral theory seems bound to 
be moving in a circle. The hedonist 
avoids this embarrassment by saying 
that “the unconditional good is pleas- 
ure.” On this assumption “‘we are not at 
once explaining the unconditional good 
by reference to the good will, and the 
good will by reference to the uncondi- 
tional good.’’? But we do imply that the 
good will has “‘its value only as a means 
to an end wholly alien to and different 
from goodness itself.”’3° 

By such a theory we do not avoid the logical 
embarrassment attending the definition of a 
moral ideal. . . . It is as well to confess at once 
that when we are giving an account of an agent 
whose development is governed by an ideal of 
his own perfection we cannot avoid speaking of 
one and the same condition of will alternately 
as means and end. The goodness of the will or 
man as means must be described as lying in 
direction to that same goodness as an end.3! 


We thus have the view that “the ac- 
tions which ought to be done, in the full- 
est sense of the word, are actions expres- 
sive of a good will, in the sense that they 
represent a character of which the domi- 
nant interest is in conduct contributory 
to the perfection of mankind, in doing 
that which so contributes for the sake 
of doing it.’’*? The phrase “‘in the fullest 
sense of the word” may seem to leave 
open the possibility of a substantial mod- 
ification of this “theory of Duty.’”’ But 
we shall see below that this expectation 
is not in fact fulfilled. 

Inasmuch, then, as the distinctive fea- 
ture of right actions is that they repre- 
sent the character described, the ques- 
tion immediately arises: How is it ever 
possible for men to determine “what in 
particular they ought to do.’’3 Green is 
acutely aware of this difficulty, and he 


2” P 194. 
3° Tid. 32 P 293. 
1 P 195. 33 P 206. 


addresses himself especially to it in Book 
IV of the Prolegomena to Ethics. The dis- 
cussion is marked by much evasiveness, 
and the main issue, as we hope to show, 
is not resolutely faced at any point. 

In respect of its central tenet, as we 
have stressed, the position of Green has 
much in common with that of Kant, and 
Green himself warns us of the difficulties 
in the Kantian position. The good will, 
he insists, referring specifically to Kant, 
“must not be taken to mean a will pos- 
sessed by some abstract idea of goodness 
or of moral law.’’34 That “would amount 
to a paralysis of the will. ... It would 
no longer be the will of the good work- 
man, the good father, or the good citi- 
zen.’’> Elsewhere he is equally emphatic 
that the “pure morality,” consisting in a 
“disinterested interest in the good,” must 
have “‘real import or filling.” Otherwise 
it would be an “‘empty conception.” 

Emphasis on the import or filling of 
the good will immediately raises the 
question whether or not this filling has 
some independent worth of such a nature 
as to affect the worth of the will directly. 
In that case, moral value would be rela- 
tive to the objects willed in a way much 
more reminiscent of Aristotle than of 
Kant. There are, as we have seen, in- 
timations of that view. But we have also 
seen that the ends of which the goodness 
of the will is relative are made what they 
are by the fact that the pursuit of them 
enhances the conscientiousness of the 
will. In that regard the adherence of 
Green to Kant is unwavering. 

The problem for Green is, therefore, to 
avoid the formalism ascribed to Kant 
without surrendering the view that the 
essence of “‘the particular forms of virtu- 
ous life,”’ and of all specific obligations, is 
found in the purity of the will. How does 
he proceed? 
is [bid. 


34 P 247. 36 P 254. 





III. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND THE 
“RANGE” OF DUTY 


He proceeds by centering attention on 
the fact that the claims of morality ex- 
tend to the whole of life and thus to the 
whole of our relations with one another. 
It is not possible, as Socrates somewhat 
mischievously suggests in Book i of The 
Republic, to isolate the sphere of justice. 
Morality cannot be departmentalized. 
There are thus no faculties or activities of 
men in respect of which it can be said 
that questions of right and wrong do not 
apply. However notable an activity may 
be, it requires to be brought under re- 
view in our estimation of the nature of 
our duties as a whole. This is involved in 
the universality of duty; exceptions in 
favor of ourselves or in favor of a particu- 
lar type of activity cannot be admitted. 

As an indication of the striking limita- 
tions that may go with considerable ethi- 
cal insight, we are offered by Green a 
comparison of Greek and modern con- 
ceptions of virtue. To the Greeks is given 
the credit for ‘the first clear expression”’ 
of “the conviction that every form of real 
goodness must rest on a will to be 
good.’’3?7 This is how Green understands 
the Greek conception of xaddv. It is for 
him identical with the Kantian idea of 
the pure will and the Christian notion of 
purity of heart. With the clear enuncia- 
tion of this principle there went a fuller 
understanding of its specific require- 
ments. But here the Greeks did not make 
very considerable progress. There was a 
certain finality about their grasp of the 
principle itself, and of the main forms in 
which it is articulated, but many applica- 
tions of this principle went undetected at 
first; its relevance to certain important 
spheres of interest was not perceived. 
And thus our standards of virtue, 


37 P 251. 
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‘though identical in principle with those 
recognized by Aristotle, are far more com- 
prehensive and wide-reaching in their 
demands.”3* They have “a_ greater 
range” and appear in “‘a greater wealth 
of forms.’’3? 

This is seen very clearly in our concep- 
tions of the virtues of courage and tem- 
perance. The Greeks had a high regard 
for the bravery of the soldier who dies 
gloriously in defense of his city or of the 
statesman who is steadfast in the per- 
formance of notable services to the com- 
munity. To labor obscurely in the sery- 
ice of the hopelessly sick, the ignorant, 
and the debased, to forego the cultivation 
of a talent for the sake of those who are 
inferior in qualities of mind and char- 
acter, would appear to the typical Greek 
undignified and foolish rather than he- 
roic. ““The qualities of self-adjustment, 
of sympathy with inferiors, of tolerance 
for the weak and foolish’’*? were little re- 
garded. The self-denial of Father Damien 
or Josephine Butler would not have been 
much esteemed. And the Greek view of 
temperance was similarly limited. It was 
“restricted by Aristotle to control over 
the mere animal appetites.’ Even with- 
in this sphere, indulgences were allowed 
that a more enlightened conscience would 
forbid. These had to do mainly with mat- 
ters of sex, and they were due to the fact 
that women, being in a condition of slav- 
ery, were regarded more as chattels than 
as persons entitled, as the men were, to 
rights in their own behalf. But the main 
point is that it did not occur to Aristotle 
and his contemporaries that the control 
which is to be shown in regard to animal 
appetites should be exercised also in 
higher matters of the mind and the spir- 
it. sewhpooivn and dvbpeia, as described 
here, had “to do duty for the whole of 

38 P 257. 


39 P 258. 


 P 259. 
# P 261. 
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what we understand by self-denial.’’# 
But excesses are possible in regard to aes- 
thetic pursuits or the love of learning. 
Here also there is need of restraint and a 
due regard for the claims of our friends 
and of society. 

A special feature of the limitations of 
the Greek view is the narrow range of the 
persons toward whom men were thought 
to have responsibilities. The city usually 
set the bounds to the loyalties and obliga- 
tions of the Greek. Even here the good 
life was largely regarded as the good life 
of the few who were especially gifted to 
live it with more fulness than others. It 
is a far call from this to the Christian idea 
of universal brotherhood and the recog- 
nition of the moral relations of men irre- 
spective of class and race. The “middle 
wall of partition’? has now been broken, 
and it has been proclaimed that “weak 
things and things that are despised hath 
God called.’’ Prejudices and partisanship 
have usually to disguise themselves to- 
day, there is to be “neither bond nor 
free, neither Greek nor Jew’’; and this, 
albeit so often and so flagrantly disre- 
garded in practice,* is the foundation of 
all that is most progressive in the civili- 
zation of the West. 

In the course of history, moreover, 
men have acquired many new interests, 
and their powers have been much extend- 
ed. New “faculties, dispositions, occupa- 
tions,’’44 have emerged, and these require 
to be brought within the rule of the moral 
law. They have to be co-ordinated and 
directed. And in this, as in the other 
ways we have noticed, the range of our 
ideals has been vastly extended. ‘The 
true good presents itself to men under 
new forms... . It is a much more com- 


# [bid. 


43 Much more so nowadays in Europe than would 
have seemed possible to Green. 


44 P 260. 


plete thing than it was two thousand 
years ago,’’*s its requirements “are more 
far-reaching, and penetrate life more 
deeply.’’4° Considerable advances in mor- 
al insight may thus be credited to the 
race, and the essence of these, as they 
have been noted here, consists in a fuller 
appreciation of what is involved in the 
notion of moral obligation. The idea it- 
self precludes a limitation of its range. 

There is, therefore, a sense in which it 
is significant to say that the idea of duty, 
or, to use the term which is commoner 
with Green, “‘the disinterested interest in 
the good,” is itself the source “‘of the for- 
mation of habits and institutions corre- 
sponding to it.’’47 The discovery of new 
duties is represented thus as a process 
whereby purity of heart acquires fulness 
and determinateness.** Pure morality 
articulates or realizes itself in the several 
virtues. 

This insistence on comprehensiveness 
in the survey of our duties does not take 
us so far as Green supposes. It does not 
exhibit to us any relation in which the 
purity of the will stands to the particular 
nature of the duties that we do have in 
this or that regard. But it diverts atten- 
tion from this latter problem, and a loose 
use of metaphor clouds the issue further. 

Such procedure accords well with the 
account that is given of the relation of 
conscientiousness to our apprehension of 
duties; for, when the matter is viewed in 
the way we have noted, the only condi- 
tion of ethical insight that presents itself 
is the willingness of men to submit them- 
selves wholly to the claims of morality. 
This will insure that they make no excep- 
tions of themselves in respect of accepted 
standards, and it will make them alert 
to discover the relevance of moral obliga- 
tion to fields where it had not previously 

4S P 257. aT? ag. 

4° P 264. 48 Ibid. 














been appreciated. This is what is meant 
by saying that conscientiousness is the 
condition of ethical enlightenment; this 
and no more. The point will bear stressing. 
Certainly, it has often been remarked 
that the insight of men into the nature 
of their duties depends a great deal upon 
the consistency with which they attend 
to the matter and on the measure in 
which they have acquired the habit of 
directing their lives in accordance with 
ethical principles. It is, of course, true, in 
regard to other spheres of knowledge, 
that our understanding is much affected 
by the interest we bring to the subject. 
But this appears to be especially the case 
where the appreciation of value is con- 
cerned. Matters of fact can be effectively 
discussed under circumstances which 
would be most unfavorable to the appre- 
ciation of a work of art. In the latter 
case mood and environment are espe- 
cially important. And nowhere is this 
principle more evident or more general 
in its application than in regard to ethi- 
cal distinctions. This is why the most cel- 
ebrated ethical thinkers, and particular- 
ly Plato and Aristotle, have urged us to 
pay special heed to the moral judgments 
of the good man. He, indeed, may err, 
and that in regard to strictly ethicai mat- 
ters as well as to matters of fact; nor is 
the enthusiast invariably the best guide 
in art. It remains nonetheless true that 
artistic taste requires to be cultivated 
and that our consciences, while they are 
deadened and warped by moral indiffer- 
ence, acquire penetration and sensitive- 
ness in the effort to live as we ought. 
But Green is in no way thinking of the 
cultivation of a special ethical insight of 
this kind. The fact that he speaks of ‘“‘the 
practical action of the idea itself” and, 
in the same reference, of the ‘‘7dea of the 
good” as one which was “‘to govern the 
growth of all true and vital moral con- 
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viction which has descended to us’’4? jp 
itself suggests that he wishes to convey 
no more by his assertion than that the 
objectivity and universality of duty pre- 
side over all ethical enlightenment and 
advance. That, on inspection, is all that 
he does wish to say. Admittedly there 
must be an attraction of the heart as 
well as of the mind. But this means no 
more than that men must be seriously 
mindful to do their duty if the implica- 
tions of duty are to be clear to them. In 
other words, seriousness of purpose in- 
sures that we shall be consistent and com- 
prehensive in our survey of the ethical 
field. What else is involved in the survey 
is not really considered. 

In extenuation of this attitude it has 
to be noted that much that we normally 
include under moral progress is of one of 
two kinds: (1) a better understanding of 
matters of fact—several writers have 
shown recently how much variations in 
ethical beliefs depend on differences of 
opinion about matters of fact’® and (2 
the extension of accepted duties into 
new spheres, as when, in emancipating 
slaves, men acknowledge the right of cer- 
tain persons to be treated in ways in 
which we already consider it our duty to 
treat the ordinary citizen. Consistency 
requires that we should acknowledge the 
rights of the slave. And, however we re- 
gard the newness of this advance, it is 
clearly different from a refinement in our 
sense of the specific nature of the obliga- 
tions which we owe to others. The latter 
is exemplified best in the duty of benef- 
icence, under which utilitarian thinkers 
would include all our duties; for the sense 
of values varies considerably from one 
person to another and clearly admits of 
refinement, as may be seen especially in 
aesthetic matters and the more intimate 

© [bid. 

5° W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, p. 18. 
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kind of personal relationship. But wheth- 
er we think of a more delicate apprecia- 
tion of value or of the perception of new 
kinds of duties or, finally, of a truer ap- 
praisement of the relative importance of 
competing duties, in some sense or other 
there is such an advance in our ability to 
appraise the ethical features of a situa- 
tion as cannot be represented entirely as 
an extension of the “range”’ of duties al- 
ready acknowledged. It is rarely that 
progress will be confined to one of the two 
directions specified here. Extension of 
range will normally bring complications 
that call for a finer perception in other 
regards. And this, no doubt, largely ac- 
counts for the failure of Green to distin- 
guish clearly between these two kinds of 
progress. It is to the extension of range 
that he seriously attends, this, of course, 
including the range of activities to be 
regulated by moral principles as well as 
of persons toward whom we see that we 
have obligations. 

And so, when we are told that con- 
scientiousness creates a “new sensibil- 
ity,’ we are not to understand by this 
what we would normally take to be the 
meaning of that statement by an ethical 
writer. We are not to conclude that devo- 
tion to our duties refines our insight into 
some independent character of particular 
duties. The latter view would indeed war- 
rant the metaphor which describes con- 
scientiousness as the source or parent of 
particular standards and virtues. And 
this it is that makes it hard for us at first 
to be sure of Green’s procedure. But the 
normal application of the metaphor, if it 
is not allowed to mislead us, would re- 
quire further consideration of the insight 
or “intuition” by which the good man 
discovers his duty and the way in which 
his question must be framed. But of this 
there is no hint in Green’s account; nor, 
for that reason, does the problem of ad- 





justing the claims established in various 
fields of activity acquire any acuteness. 
As Green views the matter, the only im- 
portant question to ask, in regard to any 
practical problem is: ‘Shall I, in doing 
so and so, be acting as a good man 
should?’’s* In other words: “Am I pa- 
tient and considerate and unbiased by 
passion or self-interest?” This is the 
“essential question.” The habit of asking 
it will keep a man “alert and on the look- 
out for duties which no one would think 
the worse of him for not recognising”’ ;53 
it will “crouse him from acquiescence in 
the standard of mere respectability” ;54 
and, as new instruction about matters of 
fact is provided by the “analysts and ex- 
perimenters,”’ “‘it will make him ready, as 
soon as it comes, to interpret the instruc- 
tion into a personal duty.’’> “Endeavour 
after the highest . . . will turn the prod- 
ucts of intellectual enlightenment and 
scientific discovery, as they come, to ac- 
count in the way of contribution to hu- 
man perfection. It will do this and noth- 
ing else will.”’* Indeed, nothing else of 
an ethical character is required, and prac- 
tical problems may in fact be left to look 
after themselves provided that our 
“hearts are pure.”’ 

There are, however, some parts of the 
Prolegomena to Ethics in which the prob- 
lem of moral perplexity forces itself some- 
what more insistently on Green’s atten- 
tion. We have next to consider these. 


IV. ‘‘NARROWER”’ DUTY AND PERPLEXITY 


We may note, first, that Green does 
distinguish in one place between the 
“narrower” and the “fuller’’ senses of 


“what ought to be done.’’s? In the former 
case we ask: “‘What ought an action to 


* P 206. 

32 P 306. 5s P 307. 
53 P 301. 5© P 300. 
54 P 298. 57 P 2g1. 


































be as determined by its effects?”’ In the 
latter case, ““‘What ought the action to 
be with reference to the state of mind and 
character which it represents?’’s* These 
are certainly fundamental distinctions, 
but the discussion of them is very con- 
fused. So far as it can be unraveled, this 
is the main drift of it: 

In regard to the narrower meaning of 
duty, it is insisted that the effects to 
which we look must be effects “in the 
way of contributing to that perfection of 
mankind, of which the essence is a good 
will.”’5® And this, as we have seen, is a 
very imperfect criterion unless some fur- 
ther account is given of the ends which 
the good will requires us to pursue. 

Indeed, it finds a reductio ad absurdum 
in the reference of Green himself to the 
“famous” “temptation of Jeannie Deans, 
to give false evidence on a single point for 
the sake of saving her sister of whose sub- 
stantial innocence she is assured.” It is 
very properly urged that the observance 
of the rule of veracity is “‘a prime condi- 
tion of the perfect ordering of social 
life.”°* But it is also noted that con- 
science “speaks without ambiguity” 
here, for “‘it is not that which is of abso- 
lute value” either in Jeannie or the vic- 
tim of the law that will suffer loss. If 
Effie were saved at the cost of a lie, “it 
would not make her heart purer.’ And 
this is indeed a summary solution. If the 
principle involved were rigorously ap- 
plied, it would make great havoc of our 
ordinary ethical beliefs. 

But the view that the effects and the 
motive are to be adjudged “by one and 


88 Ibid. 539 P 294. 


6° It is not very clear whether Green would ever 
sanction a departure from this rule. He leaves the 
impression that he would not, for the rule is de- 
scribed as a “‘rule, of which the universal observance 
is a prime condition of the perfect ordering of social] 
life, and therefore morally necessary” (P 316). 
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the same conception of the good” and 
that this “one unconditional good is the 
good will’’ is considered by Green to be 
ample justification for concentrating at- 
tention on the goodness of the motive and 
the character. It is admitted that the 
question “‘can be dealt with in the former 
(narrower) sense without raising it in the 
latter (fuller).’°’ And this, Green also 
declares, is unavoidable where the ac- 
tions of others are concerned, since we 
cannot know the motives of our fellow- 
men with certainty or fulness. A warning 
is very properly added against hasty con- 
demnation of one another; we must “be 
cautious in our personal criticism.”’ But 
the fact remains that we do find it neces- 
sary to judge, and often to censure, the 
actions of others—both those which they 
have already performed and those which 
they seem to contemplate—and to do 
this without necessarily casting asper- 
sions on the moral worth of their char- 
acter. Green himself, in this very refer- 
ence, supplies instances of such ques- 
tions: the problem of restraints on the 
liquor traffic, the attitude of a mistress 
to her servants, and education. And we 
expect this to compel him to enter on a 
closer analysis of the way our beliefs on 
such matters are formed. But beyond the 
point already noticed, namely, that the 
end itself is the goodness of the will, 
nothing is forthcoming. And it soon be- 
comes apparent what little importance 
Green attaches to the distinction be- 
tween the narrower and the fuller senses 
of duty. They are not “‘as they would be 
to the Utilitarian,’ separate ques- 
tions. A mere abstraction is all 
that is possible, and by this is meant not 
that for the purpose of one kind of judg- 
ment we may limit attention to an aspect 
of an action which is in fact inseparable 
from its other aspects but that there is 

& P 292. 
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only one question, a question which may 
be imperfectly but never adequately an- 
swered by reference to the effects. The in- 
ference from effects to motives is fallible 
only because our knowledge of the effects 
can never be complete. ‘For an omnis- 
cient being, indeed, the distinction—un- 
avoidable for us—between the judgment 
that an action ought to be done and the 
judgment that an action is done as it 
ought to be done, would not exist.” Such 
a being 

would trace the effect of any fault on the part of 
the character in the actual consequences of the 
action. For it is only to our limited vision that 
there can seem to be such a thing as good effects 
from an action that is bad in respect of the 
will which it represents. The good or evil in 
the motive of an action is exactly measured 
by the good or evil in its consequences. .. . 
We notice that selfish motives lead an able 
man to head a movement for political reform 
which has beneficent consequences. ... But... 
his action was a trifling element. . . . The good 
in the effect of the movement will really corre- 
spond to the degree of good will which has been 
exerted in bringing it about....If the best 
motives seem sometimes to lead to actions 
which are mischievous in results, it is because 
these “‘best motives” have not been good 


enough.*s 


Accordingly, in regard to our own ac- 
tions, when the motive depends on our- 
selves and can be ascertained, the only 
question of importance is: “Will our 
hearts be pure?’ Other questions ‘may 
be left aside without practical harm.’ 
This leads to a glorification of “consci- 
entiousness” in the course of which it is 
further maintained that ‘devotion to 
great objects or to public service,’’ the 
enthusiasm which responds to “new 
courses of overt action,” is “in principle 
the same operation” as response to a 
“challenge to purify the heart.’’*? In 
other words, the motive of duty is im- 
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plicit in other good motives, such as 
benevolence. The truth of this is very 
difficult to ascertain. Many persons, for 
example, are moved to relieve suffering 
without any specific thought of duty. At 
the same time, they would not do so 
normally if they did not think it right. 
But it seems far from true to suppose, as 
Green does, that every worthy undertak- 
ing carries with it some thought of our 
own moral worth, that the reformer 
thinks not only of something which 
should be done but of something which 
he should be. It is, of course, true that he 
thinks of the end as something which he 
himself hopes to promote, and this may 
be rather loosely expressed by saying 
that “he feels a personal responsibility 
for realising” the end.®* But it is an en- 
tirely different matter to say that it is, 
essentially and invariably, the thought of 
his “personal unworthiness” that moves 
the reformer or philanthropist. Since, 
however, Green is able to persuade him- 
self that it is so—partly, it will be ob- 
served, owing to ambiguous terminology 
—he is the more easily able to identify 
the question as to what ends have the 
greatest worth with the question as to 
what ought the agent himself to be in 
respect of will and motive. The former 
question does not, therefore, invite sepa- 
rate investigation. 

The same attitude is adopted general- 
ly in the chapter on ‘‘Moral Perplexity.” 
Green does not hesitate to ascribe the 
bulk of our perplexities to those self- 
sophistications in which our lower nature 
“seeks to find excuses for gratifying un- 
worthy inclinations.’°? And where it has 
to be admitted that duty is sometimes 
opposed to some noble and disinterested 
impulse entitled “‘in itself to as much re- 
spect as the conscientious injunction,”’ 
still this is not allowed to be a case of 
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bona fide perplexity.”° The only instance 
considered is the temptation of Jeannie 
Deans, and here, as was shown, it is fully 
assumed that “conscience speaks with- 
out ambiguity.” A similar class of per- 
plexities are those ascribed to a too lit- 
eral interpretation of the metaphors 
which express the religious basis of mor- 
ality. When criticism has done its work 
on the “imaginative vesture in which our 
formative practical ideas have clothed 
themselves,” there is a tendency for 
men to conclude that the “injunction of 
conscience is illusory.”” And here the 
philosopher has an important function 
to perform. He will vindicate the ulti- 
mate authority of the ideas themselves 
thereby “counteracting the advantage 
which scepticism may otherwise give to 
passion against duty.”’” 

Are there, then, no bona fide cases of 
perplexity? Will the honest man, pro- 
vided that he understands what he is 
about, never be in doubt as to what 
course should be followed? Only, says 
Green, when rival authorities produce 
conflicting formulas. The claim of pri- 
vate opinion to oppose authority is re- 
jected on the grounds that “‘no individual 
can make a conscience for himself. He al- 
ways needs a society to make it for 
him.”73 

What account, then, is to be given of 
these “cases of conflict between acknowl- 
edged authorities?” Two main points 
emerge from a very confused account. 
First, that these competing formulas are 
“essential for their time and turn.”74 
When it is understood that “the general 
dicta of conscience have had their his- 
tory,’’’ the mind will be prepared for the 
supersession of one rule by another more 
complete and more adequate to new con- 
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ditions; and, then, one gathers, the solu- 
tion will produce itself. Second, although 
moral duties are “‘associated with the 
imagination of an imponent authority,” 
no rule is the mere injunction of some ex- 
ternal authority.”’ “It is the very essence 
of moral duty to be imposed by a man on 
himself,” and ‘conscience in the individ- 
ual” may therefore “freely and in its own 
right apprehend the ideal of which they 
[the rules] are the more or less inade- 
quate expression.’’”* It is the failure of 
men to realize this truth that ‘makes 
them liable to the perplexities described, 
in which duties appear to conflict with 
each other. There is no such thing really 
as a conflict of duties.’’”? 

By instructing the individual to look 
to the end which is served by various au- 
thorities, the moral philosopher, whose 
function is again of much practical im- 
portance, will “help the soul to rise above 
the region of distraction between com- 
peting authorities, or between authorities 
and an inner law, to a region in which it 
can harmonise all authorities.’’*° Is the 
individual, then, to act on his own initi- 
ative in cases of conflict? Apparently 
not, on the grounds that he cannot 
“make a conscience de novo”’ for himself. 
“Without setting aside any of the estab- 
lished authorities,’’ he will seek so to un- 
derstand the ideal as to have “‘a ration- 
ale of the various duties presented to him 
in the name of Caesar or of God, which 
will help him to distinguish what is essen- 
tial in the duties from the form of their 
imposition.’’** And there the matter is 
left. 

Conflicts have been limited to cases of 
a “competition of reverences for imag- 
ined imponents of duty,” but there is no 
unambiguous admission that an ac- 
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knowledged authority can be set aside. 
And while it is allowed (without, it seems, 
surrendering the view that the individual 
still “trusts the authority” to have “the 
end more completely in view than he can 
himself’’)*? that we may yet “seek to dis- 
tinguish what is essential,”’ no account is 
offered of this operation except as the 
consideration of the end as a further in- 
crease of moral worth. Significantly, the 
discussion closes with the insistence that 
‘in the case of failure” the zealot should be 
“ready to admit that there is more wis- 
dom than he understood in the conven- 
tions that have been too strong for 
him.’’*s The one clear impression that we 
have from a very confused discussion is 
that Green, for the most part, thinks of 
perplexities in terms of the supersession 
of one social standard by another more 
comprehensive one whose claim will un- 
failingly establish itself in due course for 
all who are seriously concerned about 
their duty and are not seeking excuses to 
evade it. 

There is, however, one regard in which 
Green does not seem to adhere consist- 
ently to this view and to the assumptions 
about motives and effects which it pre- 
supposes. Toward the close of the chap- 
ter which deals with conscientiousness 
(Book IV, chap. i), it is roundly stated 
that “the most anxious self-interroga- 
tion, the most genuine self-abasement,”’ 
will not “directly” make a man a “better 
judge of what he should do, so far as the 
judgment depends upon correct informa- 
tion or inference as to matters of fact, or 
on a correct analysis of circumstances.’*4 
This latter depends not on his honesty 
with himself but on his knowledge and 
powers of analysis.** Elsewhere in the 
Prolegomena to Ethics we encounter the 
view that “genuine devotion to the high- 
" P 325. 
83 P 328. 
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est ideal of goodness will not save a man 
from occasional perplexity as to the right 
line of action for him to take.’’** But 
these admissions do not really involve a 
departure from the main position, for, 
first, the perplexity is ascribed entirely 
to defective knowledge of fact; and, in 
the second place, it is not thought of in 
terms of a conflict of claims but in terms 
of some further new way of fulfilling the 
ideal which does not complicate our 
acceptance of the standards which we 
have already acquired. So far as they go, 
these are quite adequate, and the honest 
man cannot be mistaken about them. 
And this is really because the only serious 
problem, as it seems to Green, is the 
problem of extending the range of duty, 
of finding further fields to be brought un- 
der the sway of morality. But the way in 
which he views these matters and the 
optimism which underlies his treatment 
of the problem of moral perplexity will 
be seen still more clearly if we consider, 
as we shall now proceed to do, the excep- 
tionally sanguine attitude adopted by 
Green toward the problem of history and 
progress. 


V. HISTORY AND PROGRESS 


Like many of his contemporaries, 
Green believed in inevitable progress. 
For this belief he found support in the 
metaphysical view that an eternal spir- 
itual principle is systematically reproduc- 
ing itself in the lives of men. This view is 
founded mainly on epistemological con- 
siderations, and we have elsewhere re- 
marked on the difficulty of seeking to 
establish a moral and religious view of 
the universe without recourse to any 
specifically moral and religious consid- 
erations. As we have also seen, the de- 
tails of the argument are especially open 
to criticism. 
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It is, indeed, true that there has been 
progress in history. But to assure our- 
selves that this is the case and to produce 
reasons for expecting that, on the whole, 
it will continue, we must have recourse 
to independent ethical judgments, judg- 
ments not themselves derived in any 
way from the course of history. There is 
no a priori ground for a belief in progress. 
That which comes later in time is not, for 
that reason, the better. Nor is it the case 
that such progress as we may trace in the 
past has proceeded in accordance with a 
rigid pattern or had an _ undeviating 
course. There have been many setbacks, 
many periods during which the ideals 
and practices of men have fallen far be- 
low those of earlier eras, and such reces- 
sions have occurred even within the his- 
tory of the same peoples. The most that 
we can say is that on the whole there has 
been an upward trend and that the con- 
ditions of life in the civilization of today 
favor the consolidation of our gains, in 
ethics, as in other ways, by making their 
influence more universal. 

Does it follow that history is of little 
avail to the moralist? By no means. The 
more we understand of the past, the truer 
will be the perspective in which we view 
the events of today; we shall be less in- 
clined to introduce innovations that are 
out of harmony with the life and tradi- 
tions of a people as a whole; we shall seek 
a continuous growth rather than me- 
chanical adjustments. The study of his- 
tory, properly conceived, develops our 
imaginative powers, extends the range of 
our sympathies, and sharpens our sensi- 
bilities, in particular by acquainting us 
with what has been notably achieved in 
great periods of the past. This latter is 
perhaps the greatest practical use of his- 
tory. In addition, there are the more spe- 
cific lessons of history. These will, to 
some extent, help us to anticipate the 
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course of events in particular situations 
and thereby help us to decide how to act 
—how far so is, of course, a moot point 
among historians themselves. 

We need not enter closely into this 
subject. Suffice it to admit that history 
may be, in ways such as we have indi. 
cated here, of the greatest use not onl 
to the pioneer and the statesman but also 
to ordinary persons confronted with their 
problems from day to day. It still re- 
quires to be stressed that the guidance 
we obtain from history is only possible 
because the course of events is viewed in 
the light of -independent ethical judg- 
ments. Nor, as we noted, does the prog 
ress we can establish in this way follow 
such a pattern as will enable us to con- 
tent ourselves with developing the main 
trends of events in the past. At best this 
would give only very general guidance, 
leaving us with many complicated prob- 
lems of detail. But, in fact, it is alto- 
gether mistaken to suppose that such a 
pattern is unfolded in the course of his- 
tory as will directly prescribe, in any 
substantial fashion, their duties to those 
who interpret it aright. The upward 
trend of events can hardly be trusted to 
that extent. 

This, however, is what Green expects 
When the question: ‘‘What in particular 
ought to be done?”’ becomes very insist- 
ent, he declares that the moral capability 
“has shown by actual achievement what 
it has in it to become, and by reflection on 
the so far developed activity we can form 
at least some negative conclusion in re- 
gard to its complete realisation. We may 
convince ourselves that this realisation 
can only be attained in certain directions 
of our activity, not in others.’’ The Best 
“has not left itself without witness. The 
practical struggle after the Better... 
has taken such effect in the world of 
man’s affairs as makes the way by which 
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the Best is to be more nearly approached 
plain enough to him that will see.”’*? The 
consciousness of there being some law to 
be obeyed “‘must at least keep the man to 
the path in which human progress has so 
far been made,’’**® and reflection on 
“those true judgments in regard to hu- 
man good which the action of the eternal 
spirit in man has hitherto yielded”*? will 
show how the moral capability may be 
more completely fulfilled. As the matter 
is sometimes put, the idea of the good 
“gradually creates its own filling and ar- 
rives at a more definite consciousness of 
its own nature and tendency through re- 
flection on its own creations,” “reflec- 
tion on the product which it has thus 
yielded.””"” 

We have it then, first, that the course 
of human progress is such that the person 
who is anxious to discharge his duty will 
find clear and reliable guidance, so far as 
it goes, in standards accepted by society 
at the time and, second, that if he wishes 
to advance beyond this, to raise the pre- 
vailing standard of morality, he will find 
his clue in the nature of the progress so 
far achieved. 

This is the view also encountered in 
the political writings of Green. It is im- 
plied that the standards of one age are 
invariably higher than those of preceding 
ages and, moreover, that the imperfec- 
tions in the standards of any period— 
and, incidentally, in its practice—must 
be viewed not as deviations from the 
path of progress but as shortcomings, as 
failures, relative to the heights that may 
be achieved in the future. The positive 
nature of the errors in our ethical ideals 
is altogether obscured. It may be possible 
to do more than current standards re- 
quire of us; but we shall certainly not be 
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at fault, on this view, in complying with 
any of those standards. Admittedly, the 
“facts of human life and history put 
abundant difficulties’ in the way of 
this theory. But no “appearance of posi- 
tive inconsistency between much that we 
observe and any scheme of universal de- 
velopment, can weaken the authority of 
the idea”’; for this is derived directly from 
“the principle of self-objectification.” 
The “‘demand involved in self-conscious- 
ness”’ yields the “consciousness of possi- 
bilities in ourselves” and “forces us to 
conceive that there must be such a thing 
as a plan of the world.’’% 

It could be urged here that even the 
“appearance of positive inconsistency”’ 
precludes any direct dependence on the 
course of history in ethical matters. But 
that does not seem to have occurred to 
Green. Neither, as we try to show 
throughout our criticism, is it adequate- 
ly explained how we recognize these in- 
consistencies. 

On the contrary, some of Green’s 
statements acquire a particularly con- 
fident tone at this point. Having assured 
us that the categorical imperative will 
have no lack of definite content,®4 he 
adds: ‘So far from the Categorical Im- 
perative having no particular content, 
it may rather seem to have too much. It 
enjoins observance of the whole complex 
of established duties.”’°s That so many of 
our practical problems turn on the fact 
that there is too much that is required of 
us and that we have therefore to make 
difficult choices does not seem to have 
had much significance for him. In effect 
he seems to be saying: ‘““‘Why make this 
pother about particular duties? There is 
already plenty that you can do; and if 
you are not satisfied at that, you can 
easily be set on the way to discover new 
94 P 197. 
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claims.’’ The problem of particular duties, 
in other words, is like that of finding new 
material on which to exercise a practical 
skill or occasions on which to display 
some talent. 

Book IV of the Prolegomena supplies 
ample evidence of this attitude. It will 
suffice here to note three passages which 
bring out very clearly the position we are 
ascribing to Green. 

First, a very representative passage 
from Book IV, chapter ii: 

The effort after an ideal of conduct has so 
far taken effect in the establishment of a 
recognised standard of what is due from man to 
man, that the articulation of the general im- 
perative, “Do what is best for mankind,” 
into particular duties is sufficiently clear and 
full for the ordinary occasions of life. In ful- 
filling the duties which would be recognised 
as belonging to his station in life by anyone 
who considered the matter dispassionately, 
without bias by personal inclination—in ful- 
filling them loyally, without shirking, “not 
with eye-service as man-pleasers,” we can sel- 
dom go wrong; and when we have done this 
fully, there will seldom be much more that 
we can do.” 


A somewhat lengthier passage from 
Book IV, chapter iv, brings out the pre- 
dominantly quantitative way in which 
the little ‘“more that we can do”’ is con- 
ceived. Moral progress, that is, is thought 
of not so much in terms of delicate ad- 
justments we learn to make as in terms 
of our power to do more of that which we 
do already. And the passage, it should be 
observed, is intended especially to meet 
the need for “a criterion that shall be in- 
dependent of law and usage.’’’? 

We all recognise, and perhaps in some frag- 
mentary way practise, virtues which both carry 
in themselves unfulfilled possibilities, and at the 
same time plainly point out the direction in 
which their own further development is to be 
sought for. It has already been sought in this 
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treatise to trace the ideal of the cardinal virtues. 
as recognised by the conscience of Christendom. 
In none of these would the man who came 
nearest the ideal ‘‘count himself to have at. 
tained,” nor would he have any difficulty in 
defining the path of his further attainment. 
No one is eager enough to know what is true 
or make what is beautiful; no one ready enouy) 
to endure pain and forego pleasure in the service 
of his fellows; no one impartial enough in treat. 
ing the claims of another exactly as his own 
Thus to have more “intellectual excellence”: 
to be more brave, temperate and just, in the 
sense in which anyone capable of enquiring 
what it is to be more perfect would now under. 
stand these virtues, is a sufficient object for him 
to set before himself by way of answer to the 
question, so far as it concerns him individually; 
while the state of society in which these virtues 
shall be more generally attainable and attained, 
is a sufficient account of the more perfect life 
considered as a social good.% 


The use of italics is significant, nor is 
there any indication how crucial for 
practice, and how difficult, is the prob- 
lem of knowing how to be “impartial 
enough.” A casual reference is all that 
we have. Note, finally, the passages 
which appear on the last page of the 
Prolegomena to Ethics and which, coming 
after extended and tortuous evasions, 
may be regarded as a final confession oi 
faith: 

To most people sufficient direction for their 
pursuits is afforded by claims so well established 
in conventional morality that they are intui- 
tively? recognised, and that a _ conscience 
merely responsive to social disapprobation 
would reproach us for neglecting them. For 
all of us it is so in regard to a great part of our 
lives. 


In so far as there are perplexities, they 
arise only in cases “in which some ‘coun- 
sel of perfection’ is needed”; and these 
“cases only occur for persons who have 
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leisure and faculty for dealing with such 
questions,” for reformers, and for spe- 
cially gifted persons who, in addition to 
having “exceptional opportunity of di- 
recting their own pursuits,”’ do not, ap- 
parently, “need to be in a hurry in their 
decisions.”’*°° 

It will be clear from these passages 
that Green takes little account of the 
practical ethical problems which con- 
front men in all walks of life; so far as a 
practical problem is allowed, it seems to 
take altogether the form of seeking some 
way to exceed or supplement that which 
we do already. And a writer who takes 
such a simplified and optimistic view is 
hardly likely to exercise himself much 
about the nature of specific duties. Those, 
he will feel, can safely be left to society 
and to the course of history. The main 
problem, from a practical point of view 
as much as from any other, will be to es- 
tablish the ordinary person in his hold of 
the general idea of duty. Provided that 
he is not lured away from this by hedon- 
ism or some other theory that under- 
mines the ultimacy and universal range 
of duty, provided that he is not corrupted 
or discouraged by self-sophistication, we 
may safely leave his practice to look 
after itself. 

VI. THE “UNITY OF VIRTUE”’ 

Adherence to his optimistic view is 
made possible for Green, as we have 
seen, by thinking of every genuine prob- 
lem of practice as the problem of finding 
new duties which may be added to the 
old ones much in the way in which an ex- 
plorer may add a new country to the ter- 
ritory known by his fellows. This, to re- 
capitulate further, is made possible in its 
turn by presenting the problems of prac- 
tice in terms of an extension of the range 
of ethical claims. To assert the authority 
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of duty in a particular field does not, in 
itself, conflict with or complicate its as- 
sertion in another field. Complications do 
not arise until we consider what in par- 
ticular has to be done in this or that re- 
gard. Green is not, therefore, forced to 
admit that we may be confronted with 
more than one duty, not all of them com- 
patible, at the same time. This admission 
he wished especially to avoid, for, as we 
could not discharge all such duties, they 
could not all be articulations of the good 
will. And to allow that our duties had a 
nature not derived from the goodness of 
the will seemed to him, largely owing to 
the circumstances in which he wrote, to 
be a denial of the ultimacy of duty and 
the intrinsic worth of the good will. He is 
thus emphatic that “‘there can be no such 
thing as a conflict of duties.” A man’s 
duty under any set of circumstances is 
always one... . Having ascertained the 
course to be followed the one duty is to 
do that.’?* The claims which may be 
made on us, therefore, are not considered 
in relation to other claims, and, accord- 
ingly, the claims of one person will be 
thought of as if they were complete and 
ascertainable in and for themselves and 
not in relation to our membership of so- 
ciety; a new claim will not complicate the 
old ones. This is precisely the attitude we 
also encounter in the political writings, 
passing over into an extreme collectivist 
view. And it is, therefore, with the em- 
phasis by Green on this “unity of virtue” 
that we can most fittingly close our dis- 
cussion. 

The unity of virtue is represented, in 
the first instance, as involving ‘a uni- 
versal harmony and adjustment of 
claims.’"* Some of the ends we ‘‘com- 
monly praise” are not “really co-opera- 
tive with each other’’;°3 and there arises, 
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therefore, a “quest for some definite and 
consistent conception of the main ends 
of human achievement.” As the matter 
is also put, “the incompatibility of some 
of these ends with others becomes appar- 
ent,” and this suggests the possibility 
“of so methodising life as to avoid the 
misdirection of activity and keep it to 
channels in which it may really contrib- 
ute to one end of supreme value, how- 
ever that may be conceived.’ 

At first sight this suggests that Green 
is taking the fullest account of the kind 
of ethical conflict and the consequent 
need of adjustment which we have espe- 
cially accused him of neglecting. But 
that is not really the case, for the con- 
flict is not viewed as a truly ethical con- 
flict. It is a conflict of ‘“‘interests,’”’ an in- 
compatibility of the ends we do in fact 
pursue, but not a conflict of really ethical 
claims. This is because virtue and 
duty, which for this purpose are synony- 
mous, are thought of in such a relation 
to the morality of the agent that there 
does not appear to be a sense in which an 
action has rightness other than that in 
which it is finally obligatory in a certain 
situation. 

An example will clarify this last point. 
A doctor has promised to dine with a 
friend. When the time comes, he is called 
to an urgent case. His duty is clearly to- 
ward the patient, and his friend can no 
longer claim a right to his company at 
dinner. To insist on the right would be 
very perverse. And yet that does not al- 
together dispose of the matter. The 
friend’s right is an ethical feature of the 
situation; and although we may say, in 
one sense, that he has no right to the 
doctor’s presence, yet, in another sense, 
he has a right, a right which has been 
overridden by a stronger one. This posi- 
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tion has sometimes been described by 
saying that certain acts tend to be right 
but that only the act which is finally right 
is obligatory. However we put it, the dis. 
tinction is sufficiently plain. It is some- 
thing of an ethical character that is being 
put aside by the doctor’s new duty. 
But Green takes no account of these 
distinctions. There is, for him, no con- 
flict within the ethical field but only the 
opposition of duty to warring passions, 
self-indulgence, and pleasures. This is 
seen to good advantage in the description 
of the completer form which temperance 
takes in the course of civilization. The 
passions to be controlled are more varied, 
including the “pleasures of the soul,” 
such as “the pleasures of gratified ambi- 
tion and love of learning”’ as well as ‘‘the 
pleasures of the body.” Their duty may 
require of men that they “shut them- 
selves out from an abundance of aesthetic 
enjoyments which would be open to 
them, as well as from those of family 
life.’"*°S This, it is observed, makes mor- 
ality a hundred-fold more complex; but 
there is no suggestion that it makes it 
harder to decide what is our duty or that 
it leaves us with many duties which we 
cannot discharge. On the contrary, we 
are told only that “an indulgence, which 
a man would otherwise allow himself, he 
foregoes in consideration of claims on the 
part of wife or children.’ In fact, as 
Green himself is well aware, there is a 
duty to develop our talents, and this 
may well conflict with our duty toward 
dependents. But Green does not take 
effective account of this. In the passages 
just quoted he suits the convenience of 
his theory by speaking, in the one place, 
of the ‘‘claims” of the family and, in the 
other, of an “indulgence” allowed in re- 
gard to it. That is, he will think of duty 
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only in the sense in which an action is 
finally our duty, and a duty of this kind 
will, of course, never conflict with an- 
other such duty. Morality thus insures a 
perfect harmony; and incompatibilities 
that appear in the actual pursuits of men 
are resolved without remainder on the 
ethical plane. 

Underlying this attitude, as I ob- 
served, is the fear that any admission of 
a conflict within the ethical field will be 
tantamount to the acceptance of incom- 
patible ultimate principles, such as would 
lead to an insoluble deadlock. The posi- 
tion which Green envisages as the only 
alternative to his own is that typified by 
the hedonist who seeks to account for the 
moral end in terms of private or egoistic 
passions or by a thinker who sets himself 
to reconcile the principles of benevolence 
and the principle of self-love in the man- 
ner of Butler. The harmony achieved 
here is at best fortuitous and external, 
and “sooner or later, the spiritual divi- 
sion must make its outward sign.’’?°” 

The influence of this fear of an irre- 
solvable pluralism is very evident in the 
reference that is made at this juncture to 
the view of Aristotle that the life of con- 
templation is superior to the exercise of 
the practical virtues. As a protest against 
the attempt to set the life of contempla- 
tion beyond the operation of the moral 
law, Green’s attitude is altogether to be 
commended. And it is this, in the first in- 
stance, that he has in mind in insisting, 
as against the Aristotelian view, that the 
attainment of the ideal “must be a per- 
fection of man—not of any human facul- 
ty in abstraction.” It must be sought in a 
“life determined by one harmonious 
will.” But he allows his enthusiasm to 
carry him further and concludes that 
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this unity of the moral life precludes the 
ascription to “mere scientific and artistic 
activity” of any value not itself derived 
from the goodness of the will and that 
these activities “would not be the ac- 
tivities of a more perfect mankind, un- 
less they were the expression of a will 
which pursues them for their own sake, 
or as its own fulfilment.’ 

Precisely the same attitude appears in 
the treatment of the arts and sciences at 
the very close of the Prolegomena. A man, 
it is observed, “‘has other faculties indeed 
than those which are directly exhibited 
in the specifically moral virtues,”’ but it 
is not in isolatiédn that the development 
of any of these faculties will assume the 
character for him of ultimate good.” 
They have “intrinsic desirableness” only 
as a constituent in a whole of social life, 
of which the distinction, as a social life, 
shall be universality of disinterested 
goodness.'°*® The matter is made plainer 
in a reference to music. “Intrinsic value 
will not be denied to excellence in music,” 
but “like all excellence in art, it has its 
value as an element in a whole of spiritual 
life’; and a man may find himself in cir- 
cumstances “which render the pursuit of 
excellence in music, though it would be 
the right pursuit for others qualified as 
he is, a wrong one for him.” In a com- 
munity whose “moral energies are de- 
based, excellence in music could hardly 
be accounted of actual and present value 
at all.’""° Indeed, it might imply indif- 
ference and complicity. The pursuit of 
music, in fact, may be good, and it may 
be bad, according to the circumstances. 
And this, by a simplification that is very 
common in popular thought, is taken to 
mean that music has no value of its own, 
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that is, no value other than the goodness 
of pursuing it in the circumstances that 
warrant that. Only so can it enter into “a 
whole of spiritual life.” 

- But here we are bound to ask how we 
come to appreciate the excellence of the 
arts and sciences; Why are these pro- 
nounced superior to more sensual pur- 
suits? It is well to note that, so far as 
Green deigns to give an account of the 
specific nature of our obligations, he does 
so in the terms of the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, the arts, and the sciences, “through 
which man has so far become more at 
home in nature.’ But what qualifies 
these (or in fact any activities) to stand 
in any special relation to the goodness of 
the will? Does not Green’s view preclude 
the ascription of that position to any ac- 
tivity? And here Green puts our point for 
us. In the section following the reference 
to Aristotle’s view of the life of contem- 
plation he asks: 


What is to be said, . . . of those developed 
faculties . . . in the pursuit of knowledge and in 
the practice of art ... which would not common- 
ly be thought to have anything to do with such 
devotion of character and life to a perfecting of 
man as is here made out to be at once the es- 
sence and the end of virtue, either in the way of 
implying it on the part of the man of science 
and the artist, or as tending to promote it in 
others? ... must we not admit that the value 
of the moral virtues on the one side, and that 
of intellectual excellence, scientific or artistic, 
on the other, cannot be deemed relative to one 
common good?! 


And here, we feel, the real problem is 
faced at last; we have run our quarry to 
earth. But, alas, the question is no sooner 
raised than it is shelved again. To those 
who conceive “some ultimate unity of 
good” it is admitted, “these questions 
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present a serious difficulty.” But it is 
only to “be dealt with in the sequel, and 
is noticed here in order to record the 
writer’s conviction that it cannot be 
passed over.’""’ The sequel never ap- 
peared, and beyond the view about the 
“recognised excellences” and especially 
music, which we have just noticed, there 
is nothing to indicate how the question 
would have been answered. 

What we have, in fact, is an assertion 
of the excellence of these pursuits, with- 
out any real indication of the way we 
recognize this excellence or how it is re- 
quired by Green’s theory. And as for the 
fact that these pursuits may conflict, and 
thereby emphasize the need for some 
standard of judgment that is not itself 
derived from the goodness of pursuing 
the ends which prove to be our duty, this 
problem is consistently shelved in the 
way we have indicated, and especially by 
concentrating on the special ‘“‘subjec- 
tive’ sense of duty which confined it to 
the act which is finally our duty in any 
situation. Thus, on the one hand, there is 
ascribed to virtue a “wealth of forms” 
that is being steadily increased with the 
development of our faculties and the 
more complete extension of moral con- 
siderations to them; it is a “falsely ab- 
stract view of virtue to take no account 
of the end in pursuit of which the self is 
devoted.”’ But, on the other hand, “the 
real value of the virtue rises with the 
more full and clear conception of the end 
to which it is directed, as a character not 
a good fortune’’™4—character being 
thought of in terms of a moral goodness 
which is “carried on into,” is ‘a deter- 
mining element,” in art and knowledge, 
and prescribes the development of all 
that is “inchoate” in them. And so, while 
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the content of the good life is made to ap- 
pear definite and specific, yet, in so far 
as it consists of ends which are in this 
way articulations of moral goodness, in 
the attainment of these ends one is not 
“exalted by the depression of others.’ 
Nor will it detract from the opportunities 
of others. We are “freed from material 
limitations,’ and the ‘‘gain of one man is 
thus not another’s loss.’’ There is thus 
nothing in the treatment by Green in the 
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Prolegomena to Ethics of the problem of 
“particular obligations,” or of the con- 
tent of the moral end, to disturb the in- 
dividualism which is so fundamental to 
his political theories. But the tortuous- 
ness with which the position is main- 
tained is important evidence of its un- 
satisfactory character. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC BASES 
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E political problems faced in 

| framing a declaration of human 
rights are basically philosophic. 

The difficulties in resolving them are 
characterized by the paradox that the 
resolution of practical problems involves 
philosophic commitments but agreement 
concerning actions to be taken need not 
presuppose philosophic agreement. The 
philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries prepared the intel- 
lectual instruments essential to the fram- 
ing of bills of rights and declarations of 
rights, which were eventually written 
into the constitutions of most of the 
states of the Western World. Yet agree- 
ment in the promulgation of those dec- 
larations of rights, far from signifying 
a general agreement in a single basic 
philosophy, provided a framework within 
which divergent philosophies, religions, 
and even economic, social, and political 
theories might be entertained and de- 
veloped. The same paradox presents dif- 
ficulties of a different order in the fram- 
ing of a declaration of rights for the 
twentieth century. The fundamental 
problem is not found in compiling a list 
of human rights: the declarations of 
human rights that have been prepared 
by committees and groups who have 
undertaken the study of the problem and 
the declarations that have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission on Human 
Rights are surprisingly similar, and little 


AND MATERIAL CIRCUM- 
RIGHTS OF MAN 
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rights. These differences of meanings 
depend on divergent basic assumptions,V 
Opposed assumptions, in turn, both lend 
plausibility to and are justified by con- 
tradictory interpretations of the eco-¥ 
nomic and social situation; and, finally, 
they lead to opposed recommendations” 
concerning the implementation required 
for a world declaration of human rights 
These three sources of differences con- 
cerning the meanings of human rights, 
based on differences in assumptions con- 
cerning their foundations, in interpreta- 
tions of facts bearing on their need and 
their exercise, and in means set up for 
their attainment, render nugatory any 
agreement concerning the list of human 
rights. Indeed, once raised, such difficul- 
ties make even agreement concerning the 
bare enumeration of rights impossible 
The faith “in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and 
women,” which is reaffirmed in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, stands in need, 
if it is to be significant, of some resolu- 
tion of these differences. The effective- 
ness of a “Declaration of Human 
Rights,” such as is urgently needed in 
the world today, depends precisely on 
(a) its clarity in formulating an idea | 
which will promote and encourage re- 
spect for the rights and fundamental 
freedoms of all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion; (0) its 


difficulty is encountered in the mere pertinence and adaptation to the social, 
statement of the rights that ought to be economic, and cultural conditions of the 
included in the list. The differences are present; and (c) its implementation in 
Y found rather in what is meant by these _ social and political agencies. These three 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


conditions of the effectiveness of a dec- 
laration of human rights, moreover, are 
not independent of one another. Opposed 
philosophies lead to opposed interpreta- 
tions of history and of the present. Op- 
posed conceptions of historical processes 
and historical methods, conversely, are 
used to supply the criticism of, or to lend 
justification to, opposed philosophies. 
Political institutions are adapted to cir- 
cumstances and also change them; they 
are consequences of philosophic prin- 
ciples, as well as instruments of ideologi- 
cal control. The debates concerning a 
modern declaration of rights will turn, 
not on questions concerning what the 
rights are, but on questions of basic as- 
sumption, actual fact, and appropriate 
implementation. The difficulties will be 
discovered in the suspicions, suggested 
by these differences, concerning the tan- 
gential uses that might be made of a dec- 
laration of human rights for the purpose 
of advancing special interests rather than 
establishing universal truths or promot- 
ing general welfare. 

The focus of these oppositions and 
debates is, in part, determined by the 
tradition of human rights which received 
its classical expression in America and 
western Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and, in part, a result of changes in 
the circumstances and in the ideas of 
men since that time. The history of hu- 
man rights is long, for it is possible to 
trace concern with them back to the 
Greeks and the Romans; and most of the 
philosophic devices by which they were 
developed and on which they were 
grounded, like the doctrines of natural 
law and social contract, have like origins 
and evolutions. But the history of dec- 
larations of human rights is short.' The 

* The brevity of the history of declarations of hu- 


man rights justifies the treatment of the problem 
against the background of the classical statements of 
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difference in those two histories may 
serve to separate the respects in which 
philosophic differences are unimportant 
in the resolution of practical problems 
from the respects in which they are of 
crucial importance. ‘‘Natural law’ does 
not designate a single philosophic doc- 
trine: it receives different definitions and 
developments in the philosophies of 
Aquinas, Hobbes, and Locke, to mention 
only three of the numerous natural-law 
philosophers; and, in the controversies 
concerning the relation of church and 
state in the late Middle Ages, the doc- 
trine of natural law was employed to de- 
fend opposed positions of papalists, im- 
perialists, and conciliarists. The con- 
ception of natural rights, sacred and in- 
herent in man, was written into the con- 
stitutions of the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth centuries, not because 
men had agreed on a philosophy, but be- 
cause they had agreed, despite philo- 
sophic differences, on the formulation of 
a solution to a series of moral and politi- 
cal problems. It is as easy to make a case 
for the derivation of the conception of 
human rights from the philosophies of 
Aquinas, Sudrez, and Bellarmine as for 
its derivation from the philosophies of 
Locke or Montesquieu, and it is easy to 
question the historical accuracy no less 
than the intellectual relevance of both 
derivations. What is indisputable is that 


western Europe. The problem in China, thus, is one 
of constitutional movements influenced by, or com- 
parable to, those of the Western World (cf. Chun- 
Mai Carsun Chang, ‘‘Political Structure in the Chi- 
nese Draft Constitution,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXLIII 
[1946], 67); the Islamic tradition was crucially influ- 
enced by the Western formulations (cf. Majid Khad- 
duri, ‘‘Human Rights in Islam,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCXLIII [1946], 80); and, in general, the problem of 
declarations of human rights, as distinct from their 
philosophic bases, has had everywhere similar con- 
stitutional evolutions. 
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|the declarations of human rights sepa- 
rated inalienable human rights which 
were to be protected from governmental 
interference from alienable rights which 
were delegated to the government for 
due compensation in the form of just and 
effective government.? The discussion of 
human rights has, as a consequence, been 
couched in a series of simple oppositions: 
“rights” have been related, or opposed, 
to “wrongs,” to ‘‘duties,”’ and to “‘laws,”’ 
and the discussion of rights has been in 
the tradition of constitutionalism. 

The use of these oppositions has be- 
come so traditional that they are accept- 
ed as inevitable or as statements of fact; 
and, indeed, they are statements of fact, 
but based on unnoticed philosophic as- 
sumptions which are emerging in the 
present discussion of human rights to re- 
vive forgotten or unexplored differences. 
When Mr. Ribnikar, the member of the 
Commission on Human Rights from 
Yugoslavia, expressed his conception of 
human rights at the first session of the 
commission, January 27-February 1o, 
1947, he stressed the basic differences 
between the economic, social, and na- 
tional life of the eighteenth century and 
the present underlying the opposition 
between the ideology of individualism * 
and the spirit of collectivity; and he ar- 
gued that it is “obvious that this com- 
mon interest is more important than the 
individual interest, and that man can 
liberate himself only when the mass of a 
population is free.”’ Dr. Malik, the mem- 
aber of the commission from Lebanon, on 
(the other hand, sought human rights, 
during the same session, in the essence 
of man and found the chief problem of 
human rights in a new tyranny which 
has been rising in the last few decades, 
| “the tyranny of the masses, which seems 





? Charles H. Mcllwain, ‘‘Bills of Rights,” Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences, 11, 544-46. 
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to have an inevitable tendency of ulti 
mately embodying itself in what I might 
call the tyranny of the state.’ This js 
only one of the many conflicts developed 
recently from the fertile opposition of 
man and state which had served earlier 
as basis for instruments designed to pro- 
tect man from unwarranted infringe- 
ments on his freedoms. It could be sup- 
plemented by a long list of further con- 
flicts or by a long list of philosophic, reli- 
gious, moral, economic, or social recom- 
mendations for their resolution. The 
problem of human rights has, in this 
fashion, become a philosophic problem 
in which differences of basic conviction 
make seemingly simple distinctions de- 
ceptively coinplex. 

There are two ways in which such ~ 
problem may be treated:l,a philosophic | 
solution may be sought in an agreement | 
which resolves the basic differences, or| 


2a political frame may be sought within 


which agreement is possible concerning 
common action toward common ends, on 
the assumption that basic disagreement 
are more likely to be removed when mu 
tual suspicions have been lessened 


successful common action. The utility 0 

a_declaration-of -humanights depends _ 
on yn the possibility of separating the po- 
litical from_the philosophic question. 

The resolution of philosophic differences 
would require the definition of basic 
terms—like freedom and right—and the 
resolution of oppositions—like tradition 
and novelty—which have been variously 
defined and variously related in the 
philosophic traditions of the world. 
There is, among the philosophies of the 
world, a “utopian’’ or ideal tradition of 
analysis in which ‘freedom’ is con- 
ceived to be a power based on knowledge 
of the truth; and in that tradition, which 
on this point is shared by philosophers 
as different as Augustine and Marx, to 
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lexpress or to follow what is false is not 
ito be free. There is also a “‘circumstan- 
tial” or material tradition of analysis in 
which freedom depends on the power of 
choice and the power to follow either of 
alternative modes of action; and in this 
tradition, in which philosophers as dif- 
ferent as Aristotle or Mill might be 
found, freedom is found in a region of in- 
difference, deliberation, and_ choice.3 
Likewise, what is revolutionary in the 
Naahext of one set of philosophic assump- 
tions is counterrevolutionary, subver- 
kive, or even traditional in another. 

The eighteenth century did not re- 
solve these basic philosophic oppositions, 
but the declarations of rights which were 
formulated in the philosophic language 
of the eighteenth century did succeed in 
stating ideals which had a profound in- 
fluence in improving the relations of men 
and in advancing the practice of justice. 
The basic problem to which the declara- 
tions of human rights were addressed 
was the injustice of feudal rulers and gov- 
ernments. They were expressions of the 
revolutionary movements of the century: 
they reserved certain inalienable rights 
to man and forbade governments to in- 
fringe them; they were part of a consti- 
tutional movement in which govern- 
ments were conceived to depend on the 
consent of the governed. In like fashion, 
contemporary discussions of the rights 
of man will not resolve the basic philo- 
sophic oppositions which have continued 
unabated since the seventeenth century 
unless philosophers, professional and lay, 
have discovered unexpectedly a new 
versatility in terminologies and assump- 
tions or a new susceptibility to the claims 
of reason. But a declaration of human 
rights could have an effect on the politi- 
cal and social practices of the next cen- 

3Cf. R. McKeon, ‘Discussion and Resolution in 
Political Conflicts,” Ethics, LIV (1944), 246-47. 
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tury comparable to that of earlier bills o 
rights, provided that it is recognized tha 
the problem has changed. A world dec 
laration of human rights must, like the 
national bills of rights, be conceived 
within a constitutional frame, such as the 
Charter of the United Nations; and the 
basic problem then turns not merely on 
the relation of men to governments but 
on the relation of groups of men and of 
states to one another. In the framework 
of the United Nations it is the problem 
of how men with basica!ly different 
philosophic convictions and religious be- 
liefs, associated in divergent political or- 
ganizations and committed to divergent 
economic systems, can co-operate in the 
maintenance of peace, the promulgation 
of justice, and the protection of funda- 
mental human rights. The nature of that 
problem is seen both in the opposed as- 
sumptions implied in efforts to resolve it 
and in the additions that have been made 
in recent years to the list of human 
rights. 

One of the fundamental issues of our 
times is to be found in the opposition of 
two assumptions, made implicitly and 
explicitly in policies advocated for the 
determination of the relations of the na- 
tions of the world. On the one hand, it is 
assumed that there are several basic 
ideologies, probably reducible to two, 
which are in necessary conflict and op- 
position and which are dividing, or will 
eventually divide, mankind into two 
worlds until one overcomes the other. On 
the other hand, it is assumed that means 
can be found by which men of different 
basic convictions in philosophy, religion, 
political theory, and economic doctrine 
may co-operate to common ends in a 
single world of shared values. The first 
assumption requires a solution in which 
peace and human rights depend on the 
successful inculcation of a single basic 
























philosophy throughout the world; and 
the failure of efforts toward universal 
indoctrination in the past, even in the 
case of basic doctrines which seem in 
retrospect more attractive than the 
rough outlines of either form of life ap- 
pears to adherents of the opposed doc- 
trine, make it highly probable that pur- 
suit of that solution must lead to war. 
The second assumption offers a solution 
in which peace and human rights might 
be preserved by means of constitutions, 
like those of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies associated with the 
United Nations, if they furnish the 
means by which to reach agreements con- 
cerning the equitable solution of prob- 
lems and the achievement of human wel- 
fare and the common good and, in so do- 
ing, facilitate the advance of common 
understanding and fundamental moral 
agreement. In the pursuit of the second 
solution the formulation of a declaration 

of human rights is of basic importance; 
and the nature of such a declaration 
takes its form from the assumption that 
it is possible to come to agreement con- 
cerning the rights of man and to imple- 
ment such an agreement short of arriving 
at philosophic unanimity. 

The change in the’ problem of human 
rights which is seen in this opposition of 
basic assumptions is further exemplified 








in new-additions to the list of human 


rights. As human rights can no longer be 
formulated effectively on the simple op- 
position of man and state or on the as- 
sumption that freedoms and rights will 
be safeguarded adequately if govern- 
ments can be persuaded to desist from 
certain actions, so, too, many of the 
rights which have become of basic im- 
portance in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have burst through the classical] 
definitions and safeguards of human 
rights. In even so brief an enumeration 
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as the Four Freedoms, only two—free- 
dom of speech and expression and free. 
dom of religion and worship—fit the 
frame of the earlier conception of rights 
or the guaranties provided for them 
while two—freedom from want and frce- 
dom from fear—require a different analy- 
sis and different implementation. The 
treatment of problems involving rights 
of the latter kind during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries is indica- 
tion and symptom of the change in the 
basic problem of human rights, and the 
clarification of that difference will serve 
also to suggest the appropriate means for 
the implementation of such rights. 
When rights are to be protected from 
the possible tyranny of governments, the 
problem may be solved by recognizing 
that certain rights are inherent in the 
very nature of man and by specifying the 
constitutional safeguards under which 
other rights may be delegated to the 
various organs of government. The 
rights of man are closely related to the 
rights of the citizen, and civil rights are 
both precondition and consequence of 
political rights. The specification of 
rights proper to man and the formulation 
of the manner in which rights proper to 
citizens may be exercised determine a 
complex relation between them, for they 
are, on the one hand, different in their 
implementation and yet, on the other 
hand, involved in a process of mutual 
delimitation which is usually expressed 
in the opposition of rights and duties. 
Civil rights are designed to guarantee the 
individual against arbitrary treatment: 
they are formulated in terms of equality 
before the law and the operation of due 
process of law; they can be defended by 
providing access to court decisions when 
they seem to be violated. Political rights 
are designed to relate the government to 
the consent of the governed: they are 
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formulated in the institutions of govern- 
ment and in the conditions, such as “‘free 
elections,’ by which consent is ex- 
pressed; they are defended only by the 
constitutional frame which determines 
the manner of their exercise. Civil rights, 
like freedom of conscience and freedom 
of speech, were justified by their early 
defenders on the grounds not only that 
they may be granted without danger to 
the public peace but also that they may 
not be withheld without danger. The 
freedoms of association, assembly, press, 
and communications have like grounds; 
and, although a limitation might be set on 
any such freedom by invoking the inter- 
est of salus publica, the general tendency 
seemed, until recently, to be toward the 
spread and universalization of such free- 
doms. Similarly, although the manner in 
which a citizen may influence the govern- 
ment under which he lives varies with the 
forms of government, the trend toward 
democracy seemed, until recently, uni- 
versal. The change that has come into 
these problems in recent years is not so 
much due to a change in these tendencies 
as to the introduction of differences in 
the interpretation of what constitutes 
“freedom”’ and “democracy.” 

These changes became apparent in the 
discussion of rights which were not part 
of the eighteenth-century formulations 
and which are not easily reduced to the 
formula of rights inherent in the nature 
of man requiring only protection from 
governmental interference. The problem 
of the new rights arose from the changed 
social and economic conditions due to the 
advance of technology and industrializa- 
tion, which brought fundamental and ob- 
vious rights into conflict with extensions 
and interpretations of “property” rights. 
They have been posed variously. In 


practical action they have been treated 


«by legal devices, like those by which, in 


the United States, problems in labor reg- 
ulations and public health were solved 
by making what had been rights of which 
individuals could not be deprived with- 
out due process of law proper subjects for 
the exercise of police power. They have 
been the occasion for political change, for 
legislative action, and for revolution. In 
abstract analysis they have seemed to 
some thinkers to involve a moral prob- 
lem, in the need to relate rights to func- 
tions and obligations and to discover 
criteria and purposes for society,‘ while 
to others they have seemed to pose an 
intellectual problem, in the need te con- 
stitute a kind of knowledge which does 
not now exist for the resolution of the 
problems of the ‘‘public.”’ This variety 
of approaches, practical and theoretic, is 
indication of the nature of the problem 
and the diversity of implementation 
which is required for its solution. Evert 
if it is stated in terms of the relation of 
man and the state, it is no longer a prob- 
lem of rights of individuals reserved from 
interference by government or of rights 
by which individuals may secure proper 
influence on government but rather a 
problem of how far opportunities to 
which men have a right must be secured 
by governmental action. The economic 
and social Tights, which have a place in 
recent formulations of the rights of man 
—the right to work, the right to educa- 
tion, to social security, to recreation, cul- 
tural opportunities, and a fair share of 
the advancing gains of civilization, and, 
in general, the freedom from want and 
the freedom from fear—all are rights 
which require that something be done if 
they are to be secured for their recipi- 
ents. The promulgation of economic and 








4R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society (London, 
1937), PP. 44-45, 82-83. 

5 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New 
York, 1927), pp. 157, 166. 
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social rights has therefore brought them 
into conflict with civil and _ political 
rights, for the planning and control es- 
sential to the former impinge on some of 
the freedoms of choice and action that 
had seemed defensible under the latter. 
As a consequence, one of the fundamen- 
tal oppositions in the discussions of hu- 
man rights is between those who hold 
that the preservation of civil and politi- 
cal rights is basic even to the establish- 
ment of economic and social rights and 
those who hold that, unless economic and 
social rights are first secured, civil and 
political rights are an empty sham and 
pretense. 

The means by which to secure both 
sets of rights and, indeed, the very mean- 
ings which they assume as their interde- 
pendences are examined present prob- 
lems which would be difficult to resolve 
without recourse to the other aspect of 
our present situation and another related 
set of rights. The advancement of science 
and technology, which gave rise, as a re- 
sult of changes consequent on it, to the 
problem of economic and social rights, 
has had a direct effect in the new signifi- 
cance that has been given to a fourth set 
of rights—the freedom of communication 

g ne Ireedon 

and thought; for, as political rights afford 
a safeguard and significance to civil 
rights and as economic and social rights 
provide means essential to the exercise of 
political rights, so the rights of communi- 
cation and thought may prepare the res- 
lution of differences concerning economic 
and social rights. The advance of science 
gives promise of completely transforming 
the conditions by which the welfare of 
man is secured, and the extension of in- 
formation and knowledge may lead to 
mutual understanding and even to the 
removal of conflicts found in the basic 
assumptions of groups, cultures, and na- 
tions. 
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The formulation of the philosophic 
bases and material circumstances of hy. 
man rights would be important in an ef- 
fort to remove the conflicts that have 
arisen in the conception of human rights, 
It is no less important to the preparation 
of a declaration of human rights, even 
though such a declaration need not await 
the resolution of fundamental problems 
but should precede it, for the philosophic 
bases of human rights provide an analy- 
sis of the problem preparatory, in the 
one case, to resolution and, in the other 
case, to implementation and action. | 
world bill of rights is possible, if it is 
recognized that both the definition of the 
rights and progress in their achievement 
depend on implementation and that im- 
plementation in the case of a world bill 
of rights means not merely the recogni- 
tion of agencies by which to protect 
rights or resolve conflicts among them 
but also recognition of the fact that, 
within the constitutional frame of the 
United Nations, rights will have differ- 
ent legal implementation and different 
philosophic interpretation in the varioug 
sovereign nations of the Organization 
What is proposed as an immediate step, 
is the formulation of a ‘Declaration of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms”’ to be adopted as a General As- 
sembly Resolution. This declaration 
might serve as a standard to be observed 
by member-states and might be incor- 
porated in their constitutions and legis- 
lation. Most of the member-states al- 
ready possess provisions in their consti- 
tutions for civil and political rights ex- 
pressed in forms that are similar, even 
when the interpretations are highly 
diverse. The economic and social rights; 
on the other hand, have international 
aspects that are already subject to the 
operation of the United Nations and its 
various agencies. Civil rights could be 
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given an international character only if 
they were assigned to the jurisdiction of 
, world tribunal; and political rights 
would be internationally effective only 
if the citizens of the nations of the world 
were made citizens of the world by a 
change in the structure of the United 
Nations. In the case of economic and 
social rights, on the other hand, the 
Security Council and the Economic and 
Social Council are already engaged in es- 
tablishing the freedom from fear and the 
freedom from want; and_ specialized 
agencies, like the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Farm and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, UNESCO, are engaged on the 
problems of health and education. Final- 
ly, the problems of communication, inter- 
national understanding, and the use of 
educational, scientific, and culture instru- 
ments in the maintenance of peace are 
among the chief concerns of UNESCO. 
The promulgation of a world declaration 
of rights depends, as bills of rights seem 
| always to have depended, on the existence 
of abroad region of nterpretation, within 


which court decisions and administrative 

























and legislative actions have worked pro- 
gressively to a practical definition and 
within which divergent philosophies have 
worked to less ambiguous or less con- 
flicting theoretic bases. The declaratio 
will not remove the sharp differences i 
interpretations of civil and_ political 
rights, but it will provide a ground with- 
in which they may be brought into clos 
er approximation, if economic and social 
rights are established sufficiently firmly 
to provide a minimum of welfare and 
security and if freedom of communica- 
tion and freedom of thought are ad- 
vanced enough to contribute to universa 
well-being and mutual understandin 
Agreement can doubtless be secured con- 
cerning the list of human rights only if 
ambiguities remain both because of the 
absence of a uniform manner of adminis- 
tering them and because of the absence 
of a single basic philosophy; but that 
ambiguity is the frame within which 
men may move peacefully to a uniform 
practice and to a universal understand- 
ing of fundamental human rights. 
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OBLIGATION AND MORAL AGENCY 


LUCIUS GARVIN 


N EXAMINATION of the philosoph- 
ical literature of the last ten to 
fifteen years seems to reveal that 

in ethical discussions of determinism and 
indeterminism, the determinists have 
had the larger part, if not the better, of 
the argument. Defenders of libertarian- 
ism have been relatively scattered and 
relatively unaggressive, whereas expo- 
nents of the determinist doctrine of mor- 
al freedom have been numerous and, on 
the whole, bold and confident in their 
representations. 

If there is reason to regard this situa- 
tion as marking an even temporary re- 
treat on the part of the libertarians be- 
fore a militant wave of very “deter- 
mined”’ determinists, it may be timely to 
assess the nature of the ethical position 
adopted by the latter group. To what ex- 
tent, for «xample, does the relinquishing 
of the libertarian standpoint entail also a 
relinquishing of those fundamental moral 
concepts traditionally bound up with the 
question of freedom? 

It is certainly the claim of most of the 
determinists that, whereas no defensible, 
or even intelligible, doctrine of moral 
freedom and responsibility can be based 
on indeterminist or libertarian concep- 
tions, determinism is consistent with and 
essential to a view of moral agency and 
accountability that is adequate to the 
strictest requirements and presupposi- 
tions of moral discourse. And most of the 
determinists have been at considerable 
pains to exhibit how, from their view- 
point, it is possible to preserve the sig- 
nificance of such notions as guilt, desert, 
blameworthiness, responsibility, and 
freedom. 
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There is, however, one idea, ordinarily 
accorded a fundamental place in ethical 
discussions, which determinists have in 
most cases avoided: whether as offering 
special difficulties or as being something 
deliberately to be exorcised. This is the 
idea of ‘“‘oughtness”’ or moral obligation. 

It may, of course, be said that the con- 
cepts of guilt, remorse, and responsibili- 
ty, which the determinists are fully pre- 
pared to expound, entail the concept of 
obligation; and doubtless many deter- 
minists would like to absorb the notion 
of obligation within the framework pro- 
vided by their special definitions of free- 
dom and responsibility. But it may well 
be argued that this cannot be done with- 
out sacrificing some of the significance 
inseparably connected with the idea of 
obligation. A brief examination of the de- 
terminists’ position will indicate how this 
difficulty may be supposed to arise. 

Freedom has usually been described 
by the determinists as belonging to any 
agent with respect to any act whose per- 
formance (or nonperformance) depends 
on his choice—so that, other factors pro- 
viding the necessary conditions, his 
choice constitutes the sufficient condition 
for the performance of the act. The agent 
is regarded as responsible for the act in 
the sense that he produces it through his 
choosing—a choosing that flows out of 
his nature or character. The qualities of 
praiseworthiness and blameworthiness 
are then interpreted, not as characters 
belonging to the acts in virtue of their 
own value or disvalue, but as predicates 
to be applied to those acts which it is ex- 
pedient or justifiable to praise or blame. 
A person, that is to say, is described as 
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deserving blame to the extent that,on the 
usual teleological or utilitarian premises, 
blaming him will be productive of better 
consequences than the withholding of 
blame. 

Because many determinists have been 
ethical teleologists, they have usually 
maintained, along with this doctrine of 
deserts, the view that actions are right or 
wrong in terms of the comparative value 
of their consequences. The difficulty of 
this position, however, has been that the 
obligation which is supposed to lie on 
moral agents to do the right and not the 
wrong has not seemed clearly consistent 
with the determinist view of moral agen- 
cy. For that view allows only for what 
Broad calls ‘‘conditional substitutabili- 
ty.”" It does not permit us to say cate- 
gorically that an agent might have sub- 
stituted another act for the one he per- 
formed but only that he could have done 
so if he had chosen; and, in turn, it does 
not permit us to say categorically that he 
might have chosen differently than he in 
fact did but only that he could have 
chosen differently if he had been moti- 
vated differently, and so on. But obliga- 
tion, in its full moral sense, is categorical, 
Broad says, and hence requires a cate- 
gorical, and not merely a conditional, 
substitutability such as determinism pro- 
vides. 

In order, perhaps, to avoid such stric- 
tures as Broad has set up, some recent 
exponents of determinism have sought 
to modify the usual teleological concep- 
tion of the nature of moral judgments, 
by interpreting them according to the 
categories of praise and blame referred to 
above; so that such a judgment as “You 
ought not to do so-and-so” is to be re- 
garded as correct, not in terms of the 


'C. D. Broad, Determinism, Indeterminism, and 
Libertarianism (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1934). 
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value or disvalue of the consequences of 
the act judged, but in terms of the effi- 
cacy of the judgment itself in controlling 
future conduct. Accountable acts are, on 
this view, distinguished from the non- 
moral acts of physical forces, not in vir- 
tue of their being (in contradistinction to 
the latter) undetermined, but in virtue 
of their being the sort of entities to which 
praise or blame, punishment or reward, 
may relevantly be applied. Such rele- 
vance arises only where moral criticism 
can, by controlling future choices, control 
thereby future actions. So that moral re- 
sponsibility, like punishment and _re- 
ward, is to be judged teleologically in 
terms of the effects of the judgment of 
responsibility and not in terms of an ex- 
amination of the act or agent judged re- 
sponsible. 

What we are being offered, perhaps, is 
a schematism for a new kind of teleologi- 
cal ethics—an ultra-teleological ethics, 
as it were.” 

But this analysis, valid and useful as 
it may be in its application to the general 
doctrine of responsibility, will still be 
criticized as missing the idea of the ob- 
ligatoriness of acts on actors, usually car- 
ried by the phrase, “You ought.” It is 
this failure to provide for what he calls 
“categorical obligability” that leads 

?T pass over, here, the question which will 
naturally occur—whether the judgment of the de- 
sirability of reward or punishment does not either 
presuppose a straightforward teleological criterion as 
determining the value of that judgment (in which 
case it may appear an’ inconsistency to withhold 
such a criterion in the case of the act judged) or 
require itself to be judged by a kind of ‘“meta- 
judgment” as to the value of praising or blaming it 
(which meta-judgment, in turn, will require to be 
judged ....etc., ad infinitum). I should add that 
I do not know that any of the proponents of the 
view under consideration have actually stated 
their position in exactly the foregoing manner. 
But this formulation of the view may be said to 
be implicit, at least, in what many spokesmen for 


this interpretation of moral judgments have had 
to say. 
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Broad to conclude that either the doc- 
trine of determinism or that of the “‘cat- 
egorical ought” must be surrendered. 
And, since Broad is equally unable to ac- 
cept the libertarian explanation of moral 
agency as a basis for obligation, he feels 
compelled to regard the notion of cate- 
gorical obligation as probably a delusive 
one. 

Now it is the thesis of this paper that 
Broad is demanding too much and that 
the advocates of what we have called the 
ultra-teleological view are requiring too 
little in their treatment of the idea of 
categorical obligability. We shall argue 
that there is, within the conceptual 
framework of teleological ethics, a mean- 
ing of obligation, which, though it is in a 
good sense categorical, does not require 
more than a conditional substitutability 
and which is at the same time predictable 
of moral agents directly rather than in 
the devious fashion required by the 
“ultra-teleologists.”” The meaning in 
question is the same idea of oughtness 
which G. E. Moore appears to have had 
in mind? when he spoke of our obligation 
to do the right act, where the latter is de- 
fined teleologically, as the act which, of 
all those open to the agent, will produce 
the best actual consequences. Most of the 
expositors of teleological ethics since 
Moore’s discussion of the topic (includ- 
ing Russell, Broad, and Laird) have 
agreed in rejecting as untenable this no- 
tion of right, as well as the notion of 
“ought” connected with it. Others have 
accepted Moore’s definition of rightness 
but have insisted that obligation or 
oughtness must be conceived in relation, 
not to actual, but to probable conse- 
quences, or perhaps not in relation to 
consequences at all, but only to the 
agent’s intentions. 


3 Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912), 
chap. v. 








It is our suggestion that Moore’s pro- 
posal about oughtness and rightness has 
been too easily dismissed and that those 
who have rejected it have usually been 
prompted by deontological considera. 
tions inadmissible within a strictly teleo- 
logical system. We shall restate this sense 
of moral obligation in our own terms and 
then proceed to its explication and de- 
fense in relation to the problem of human 
choice and moral agency. 

Moral obligation is present in any situ- 
ation involving (a) an act which, under 
the circumstances, is the best act open to 
an agent (or, better, an act whose con- 
sequences are not intrinsically less valu- 
able than the consequences of any of its 
alternatives) and (b) an agent who is 
bound, by reason of the value of the 
act, to its performance. 

Notice that obligation is never with 
respect to an act taken as an isolated 
event but is always also with respect toa 
specific agent and, of course, a specific 
situation. One might describe oughtness 
very generally as occurring whenever 
there is value realizable because an agent 
is able to accomplish that realization. 
The value itself is the ground—the only 
“moral” ground—of the agent’s obliga- 
tion to act with reference to that value. 

For this reason, oughtness as here con- 
ceived is categorical and not hypotheti- 
cal. Whether it is categorical in Broad’s 
sense of that term will be considered be- 
low, but there are, at any rate, certain 
senses in which oughtness has been held 
to be hypothetical, which are here re- 
jected. 

It is clear, for example, that oughtness, 
as just described, is not hypothetical in 
the sense proposed by Stace,‘ who, look- 
ing for an “empirical” interpretation of 


4W. T. Stace, The Concept of Morals (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937), pp. 254 ff. 
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obligation, suggests that when we say 
that we ought to do so-and-so, we mean 
that, if we want (as he believes everyone 
does want) to be happy, then we ought 
to do so-and-so. That is, general duties 
are universalized by being placed under 
a condition which, Stace feels, is a uni- 
versal human demand, the desire for hap- 
piness ; and the construction put on 
“ought” is that it is logical, rather than, 
in a strict sense, moral. The conception 
of “ought’’ we are proposing, on the 
other hand, is “‘moral’’ in the sense that 
the source of the obligation is found in 
value rather than in an allegedly univer- 
sal human desire. Obligation, that is, is 
made categorical in our meaning, in vir- 
tue of the fact that its ground is placed 
in the value pole of the relation rather 
than in the agent pole. To be sure, obliga- 
tion exists only if there is value capable 
of being realized, but the existence of ob- 
ligation is not contingent upon the 
agent’s desiring certain things, or upon 
his being, perhaps, any particular kind of 
agent at all, except a possible agent. 
Kant, for example, wishing to avoid the 
kind of hypothetical “ought” that Stace 
has defended, elected to put duty out of 
relation to the agent’s desires but never- 
theless put it in relation to something 
else, namely, the agent’s rational nature. 
By so doing he sacrificed the very thing 
he hoped to save—the categorical 
“ought.” For he placed oughtness under 
a condition: the condition that only in so 
far as an agent acts in accord with his 
reason—and a “reason” rather specially 
conceived, at that—can he be said to do 
what he ought to do. 

Here the objection may be forthcom- 
ing that Kant, in restricting obligation 
to rational agents, was, however much 
more he may have wished to assert, at 
any rate conforming to a generally ac- 
cepted principle of ethics—a principle 
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that might be supposed to be implicit 
also in the description of obligation we 
are opposing to his. For, it may be held, 
our description of obligation, in limiting 
obligation to those acts the agent is ca- 
pable of performing, involves that 
“ought implies can” and hence entails 
reflective moral competence on the part 
of the agent, since only agents who are 
rationally capable of deliberating over 
alternatives and discerning and discrimi- 
nating among values are properly moral 
agents at all. 

It must, of course, be granted that the 
term ‘‘moral agent”’ is commonly used to 
mean an agent capable of, if not actually 
engaged in, moral reflection. But it is our 
contention that it is not of the essence of 
obligation that it should be restricted in 
its application exclusively to agents that 
are moral in this sense. Rather, the obli- 
gation to perform certain acts falls upon 
agents capable of performing those acts, 
whether or not these agents are in a posi- 
tion to apprehend the value of the acts 
or are morally concerned to perform 
them. And if the question should be 
raised how agents, thus unconscious of 
or thus undisturbed about the values of 
acts they have it in their power to per- 
form, differ, after all, with respect to 
moral obligation, from natural objects 
such as trees or mountains, our reply 
should be that, were there any good 
sense in which trees or mountains could 
be said to be capable of right acts (as 
above defined), then there would be 
nothing about the idea of obligation to 
preclude its applying to them. For the 
crux of our position is that even when 
potential actors are unaware of the moral 
significance of the actions open to them, 
obligation is already present, lurking, if 
you like, behind the scenes of conscious- 
ness; it is there to be significant for any- 
one capable of discovering it; its esse is 
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not percipi. Duty, that is, may exist 
where the sense of duty does not. 

Once the import of our position is seen, 
the irrelevant and delusive character of 
the objection most commonly raised 
against it will be apparent. That objec- 
tion is to the effect that it is unconscion- 
able and repugnant to suppose that any- 
one should be obliged to do something 
whose value he did not—and perhaps 
could not—appraise; that, while in legal 
affairs ignorance may be no excuse, in 
moral matters there can be no real obli- 
gation on the ignorant—any more than 
on a stone. Such an objection, however, 
involves the importation into our de- 
scription of obligation of meanings that 
are actually quite foreign to it. Among 
the meanings invoked, probably, are the 
ideas of what we should expect of an agent 
in such circumstances, of what we should 
give such an agent in the way of advice, 
of what we should praise or blame him 
for. But these considerations do not, 
from a strict teleological standpoint, 
form any part of the principle of obliga- 
tion, so that to introduce them into that 
principle is to be guilty of a defection 
from the teleological position and very 
likely of an implicit appeal to deontologi- 
cal conceptions. 

This is not always apparent and would 
probably be denied by such writers as, 
for example, Laird, who doubtless sup- 
posed himself to be formulating a teleo- 
logical definition when he said that what 
ought to be doneis that act which is 
“probably productive of the maximum 
good that can be effected volitionally by 
any agent capable of responding to the 
good that he sees.’’s 

Yet is it not clear that the modifica- 
tion of the definition of oughtness which 
substitutes probable results for actual 
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ones and which introduces the require. 
ment of moral sensitiveness on the part of 
the agent can have no justification unless 
there be something intrinsically valuable 
about moral sensitiveness or the posses. 
sion of the sense of duty as such? If these 
have no value except as instruments jn 
promoting the good, then it is difficult to 
see why any teleologist should be tempt- 
ed to regard as obligatory an act which, 
though performed with all moral earnest- 
ness and after a precise appraisal of the 
available evidence, produced something 
less than the best possible results.® All the 
qualifications that one might wish to 
make concerning the agent’s intentions 
and limitations can be stated in terms of 
our strict interpretation of oughtness 
(including the exposition of the paradox 
that the agent would, in the circum- 
stances, have done better if he had vio- 
lated his moral desires and chosen to do 
that act which, though he regarded it as 
wrong, was actually right). For, apart 
from deontological considerations, there 
is nothing to justify the claim that agents 
“ought” to do what, according to their 
best lights, they believe they ought to do, 
except the probable truth of the empiri- 
cal generalization that the best results 
are likely to be achieved when rational 
beings conduct themselves under con- 
scious moral controls. Or, to put the 
point in another way, one might state the 
obligation to be morally good (i.e., to act 
according to one’s best moral and ration- 
al judgment) in the hypothetical propo- 
sition, “If one wishes to pursue that 
course of action which will, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, most probably be 
that which he ought to pursue, then he 
ought to be morally good.” It is clear 
that the “ought”? which occurs in the 


6 Where, of course, such results included those 
that were consequent upon the presence of the 
moral concern that prompted the act. 
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consequent of this proposition is a logical, 
and not a moral, ‘“‘ought.” 

In any event, it remains possible that 
there may be occasions when what are 
ordinarily our best weapons—reason and 
conscience—will play us false. When 
they do, it will be true that we ought not 
to have used them, though it will often 
also be true, by the same (teleological) 
token, that we ought not to be criticized 
or dispraised for using them. 

Our position is strengthened if we note 
the tendency on the part of many moral- 
ists (not a few of whom are of the teleo- 
logical persuasion) to qualify even fur- 
ther the description of obligable acts. 
Unable, apparently, to swallow even that 
definition of oughtness which is formu- 
lated in terms of the probably best con- 
sequences (since, as they point out, few 
agents can be expected to arrive at a 
rigorously exact interpretation of evi- 
dence), some moralists would define 
oughtness in terms of those consequences 
supposed, even if incorrectly calculated, 
by the agent to be probable. Others, not- 
ing that the human mind can err not 
only in its estimation of what an act’s 
consequences will be, but also about the 

value of those consequences, have intro- 
duced still further complexities into the 
analysis of oughtness—so that we find 
Broad, for example, discussing the ques- 
tion whether our judgment should be in 
terms of the actual value of the probable 
consequences or the probable value of the 
actual consequences or the probable val- 
ue of the probable consequences.’ Osten- 
sibly, the fundamental consideration 
underlying these speculations is simply 
the agent’s ability to perform an act. Ac- 
tually, it is the agent’s ability to perform 
the act, if he is to do so with moral in- 
sight and integrity. For it is only the de- 

’ International Journal of Ethics, XXIV (April, 
1914), 303-6. 
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sire to invest the agent with such insight 
and integrity that can make it appear 
necessary to consider at all these modifi- 
cations of the strict teleological position. 
It is, perhaps, what seems to be the ab- 
surdly arbitrary nature of these inter- 
mediate positions that has led so many 
writers to embrace the frankly deonto- 
logical conclusion that all an agent can 
ever be under obligation to do is to act 
from a sense of duty. 

It will be clear that the progressive 
narrowing down of the kinds of acts that 
“moral” agents are supposed to be ca- 
pable of performing is not only a process 
by which obligation comes to be defined 
less and less in terms of the intrinsic val- 
ue of consequences and more and more 
in terms of the intrinsic value of moral 
devotion, but that it is also a process of 
decreasing the area within which obliga- 
bility may be considered to exist. And 
the ultimate terminus of the reasoning 
which throws further and further limita- 
tions on the number and kind of obli- 
gable actions may naturally be held to be 
the complete abolishment of such actions 
altogether. Such, no doubt, is the anni- 
hilation of moral choice that, according 
to the libertarians, is the accomplishment 
of determinism. 

It is, of course, possible to interpret 
the attempt to qualify with increasing 
rigidity the area of responsible moral 
choice as an effort to avoid the deter- 
ministic “compulsions” of a view of ob- 
ligation that might seem to leave us at 
the mercy of uncontrollable circum- 
stances. On such an interpretation, it 
may appear natural to place the kernel of 
obligation in the simple act of choosing 
to obey one’s sense of duty. 

In any case, it is plain that, on the 
view of obligation defended in this paper 
obligability does not, to be categorical,’ 
entail the categorical substitutability of 
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acts. On the contrary, the hypothetical 
substitutability of determinism is all 
we require in order that we may be able 
to say that agents who can choose and 
act rightly ought to do so. Such hypo- 
thetical substitutability is also all we re- 
quire when we say of an agent who has 
chosen and acted wrongly that he ought 
to have done otherwise. 


On the other hand, such a statement 
would not be, as the “ultra-teleologists”’ 
would have it, simply a means of control- 
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ling future conduct or an elliptical way 
of commenting on the desirability of 
punishing acts of that sort. For it would 
be a straightforward statement that the 
agent had performed an act which was 
less good than some other act he would 
have performed if he had chosen or de- 
sired or felt differently than he did; that 
he had therefore failed to do the best pos. 
sible act; and that it was that act which 
he ought to have done. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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INTRINSIC AND EXTRINSIC GOOD 


JAMES WARD SMITH 


| 


WISH to call attention in this article 
| to certain assumptions that are or- 

dinarily taken for granted in discus- 
sions of the distinction between intrinsic 
and extrinsic value. When these assump- 
tions are carefully scrutinized, they are 
seen to rest, in spite of their apparent 
clarity, upon an oversimplification which 
is quite misleading. 

The first prevalent assumption which 
I wish to call in question is the assump- 
tion that, when we attribute extrinsic 
value to any object or situation or state 
of affairs, we are in some sense indicating 
its “causal capacities” or its functioning 
“as a cause’’ in some special context. I 
am not at all certain just how it has come 
about that this notion has gained such 
wide acceptance as it has. I am quite 
certain that it has gained wide accept- 
ance. And I am equally certain that, on 
careful scrutiny, one will find no ade- 
quate justification of the notion. 

I suspect that the origin of this idea, at 
least among contemporary writers, is to 
be found in the work of G. E. Moore. On 
page 21 of the Principia ethica, Moore 
asserts the following: 

They [ethical judgments] may either assert 
that this unique property [i.e., good] does 
always attach to the thing in question, or else 
they may assert only that the thing in ques- 
tion is @ cause or necessary condition [Moore’s 
own italics] for the existence of other things to 
which this unique property does attach. 


In the context cited, Moore does not as- 
sociate the phrase “extrinsic value’’ with 
assertions of the second type; but, since 
he does associate the phrase “intrinsic 
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value’”’ with assertions of the first type, 
there is strong indication that subse- 
quent association of the phrase “extrinsic 
value” with assertions of the second type 
may be traced to this and similar pas- 
sages in Moore. Although Moore uses the 
much less controversial phrase “value as 
means”’ in connection with assertions of 
the second type, he would seem to be as- 
serting that any valuation must attribute 
to that which is valued ezther intrinsic 
value or value as means. If there is no 
genuine third alternative and if also we 
use the phrase “extrinsic value,” then it 
would seem to follow that extrinsic value 
is synonymous with “value as means.” 
This is, in fact, what Moore’s successors 
have tended to mean by “extrinsic 
value.” 

I shall cite from two of the best of re- 
cent works in theory of value in order to 
corroborate this statement. It will be well 
to note first, however, that on the page 
following the previous quotation Moore 
asserts: ‘“‘Whenever we judge that a 
thing is ‘Good as a means,’ we are mak- 
ing a judgment with regard to its causal 
relations: we judge both that it will have 
a particular kind of effect, and that that 
effect will be good in itself.’’ The only 
type of value ascription which Moore 
distinguishes from the ascription of in- 
trinsic value is that which ascribes to the 
thing in question a causal capacity in the 
production of intrinsic goods themselves. 

When C. L. Stevenson, in his book 
Ethics and Language, distinguishes be- 
tween intrinsic and extrinsic value, it is 
clearly Moore’s distinction that he has in 
mind. On page 174 Stevenson says: “In 































the sense here in question ‘intrinsically 
good’ is roughly synonymous with ‘good 
for its own sake, as an end, as distinct 
from good as a means to something 
else.’ ’’ Subsequently, on page 177, he 
attempts what he calls a ‘“workably 
clear” definition of extrinsic value as fol- 
lows: “‘ ‘I approve of x extrinsically’ has 
the meaning of ‘The consequences of x 
meet for the most part with my approval, 
and so I approve of x when I consider it 
with exclusive regard to its conse- 
quences.’”’ I am not at present inter- 
ested in this definition as an indication of 
Stevenson’s attempt to translate all valu- 
ations into conjunctions of statements of 
approval and exhortations to “do like- 
wise.” I am interested solely in pointing 
to the similarity of the criterion for dis- 
tinguishing a judgment of extrinsic value 
in Stevenson with the criterion for mark- 
ing a judgment of “value as means’’ in 
Moore. 

In his recent book, An Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation, C. I. Lewis 
follows this same general pattern of anal- 
ysis. On page 382 Lewis points out that 
“the extrinsically good [is usually de- 
scribed] as that which has value as in- 
strumental to something else.”’ Lewis is 
not satisfied with this preliminary analy- 
sis, as it seems to him to leave the defini- 
tion of extrinsic value too broad. In nar- 
rowing his own definition of “extrinsic 
value,” it is to be noticed that Lewis adds 
nothing not already asserted both by 
Moore and by Stevenson. Yet perhaps 
Lewis is to be thanked for making it even 
more clear that extrinsic value is being 
defined by strict reference to the par- 
ticipation in some total complex as 
causal condition. On page 385 he says: 


We may, therefore, say that A is instrumental 
to B or useful for the production of B, without 
reference to the question of genuine value in 
B; but we shall say that A has extrinsic value, 
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or instrumental value, only if B (or some eventy- 
al Z to which it may lead) has intrinsic value. 
... Utility is, thus, the broader category, and 
a thing may have utility without possessing 
any genuine value; but amy extrinsic value oy 
instrumental value in a thing is a utility of 
it [final italics mine]. 

I shall assume that the quotations 
thus far adduced are sufficient to estab- 
lish my point that, in the distinction be- 
tween intrinsic and extrinsic value, ex- 
trinsic value is generally held to be de- 
fined by reference to judgments which 
indicate that whatever is in question 
functions as a causal condition for the 
occurrence of something else, that some- 
thing else generally being required to be 
valuable in the intrinsic sense. 

Now it seems to me that this kind of 
assumption will not withstand careful 
scrutiny. Perhaps the best way in which 
to make this clear is by reference to an 
example which first led me to question 
the assumption at all. Ever since the 
time of Adam Smith, if not earlier, 
economists have worried about two clear- 
ly different views concerning economic or 
‘price’ value. One terminological con- 
vention for distinguishing these two the- 
ories is that between “labor-cost’’ and 
“Jabor-command”’ theories of economic 
value. Each is found in Adam Smith him- 
self, although presumably he failed to 
make up his mind as to which one he 
wished ultimately to espouse. According 
to the labor-cost theory, the value (or 
price) of any commodity is equivalent to 
the “toil or trouble of acquiring it.’’ Ac- 
cording to the labor-command theory, 
the value (or price) of any commodity is 
equivalent to the quantity of labor that it 
enables its possessor to purchase or com- 
mand. Ricardo rejected the latter type 
of “value” as unimportant in economics 
and emphasized the former view that the 
value of any article (x) consists in the 
labor which is expended in producing it. 
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Marx’s labor theory of value is, of 
course, the most widely known exposi- 
tion of this view. It is generally con- 
trasted in economic theory with the idea 
of utility value. Oddly enough, in eco- 
nomics proper, the utilitarians them- 
selves rejected the economic theory that 
commodity value lies in utility value. It 
was they, long before Marx, who in- 
sisted that in economics it is labor value, 
not utility value, which counts. 

I do not wish to enter into debate in 
economic theory. But I do wish to height- 
en the importance of this distinction be- 
tween labor value and utility value. An 
example of utility value would be found 
in any case in which an object (x) was 
valued in the sense that it functioned as 
cause in the production of a calculable 
amount of happiness. An example of la- 
bor value would be found in any case in 
which an object (x) was valued in the 
sense that it functioned as the effect of a 
calculable amount of labor. 

Now I have already indicated the de- 
gree to which philosophers are prone to 
assume that “extrinsic value” consists in 
participation in causal contexts as cause. 
In short, it is generally assumed that to 
say “x has extrinsic value” means “x 
causes something or other.” As is appar- 
ent from the quotations made above, 
philosophers then wrangle over the ques- 
tion of whether what x causes must itself 
be valuable and, if so, whether in some 
distinctive sense (intrinsic value?). Yet 
within economics and staring philoso- 
phers in the face for centuries there has 
been a powerful school of thought which 
insists that the “worth’’ or “value” of 
anything literally consists in the amount 
of labor which has been put into it. The 
value of anything according to this eco- 
nomic theory consists in its having been 
produced by something. If this is intel- 
ligible at all, clearly it would define cir- 
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cumstances under which something (x) 
has value by virtue of its participation in 
causal context but not by virtue of its 
participation in such context as cause. 

The distinction within economics be- 
tween utility value and labor-cost value 
is clearly a distinction between two types 
of value derived from participation in 
causal context. One theory (the utility 
theory) insists that what has value has 
such as cause in the general context, as, 
for example, value as cause of calculated 
happiness. The other (labor-cost theory) 
insists that what has value has such as 
effect in the general context, as, for ex- 
ample, value as product of calculated 
labor. 

This situation immediately suggests 
that even if extrinsic value be defined as 
signifying value by participation in caus- 
al context, at least two broad types of 
value in this sense should be distin- 
guished. “Utility value”’ or “means val- 
ue’ or “instrumental value’’ are all 
widely recognized phrases which clearly 
apply only to one such sense; the other, 
though familiar in such a standard eco- 
nomic theory as the labor theory of 
value, has received no generally accepted 
or standard designation in philosophical 
value discussions. 

A minimum of reflection will make it 
clear that there are many situations, 
quite distinct from the one here derived 
from economics, in which value is attrib- 
uted to things as effects rather than as 
causes. What reader has not at some time 
or other placed a high degree of value on 
some thoroughly useless article simply 
by reason of the fact that it was made, or 
perhaps merely given, by someone dearly 
loved. Where such situations have been 
recognized in treatises on value, they 
have generally been dismissed as mere 
“associational” values. It is seldom real- 
ized that the phrase ‘“‘mere associational 






















values” is equally applicable to utility 
values or means values. There is no more 
reason why the evaluation of an effect 
because of its cause should be labeled 
“associational” than that the evaluation 
of a cause by virtue of its effects should 
be labeled “‘associational.”’ It may well 
be that I value a trinket by virtue of 
“association” with the idea of the girl 
who made it. It is equally true that I 
value a hammer only by virtue of “as- 
sociation” with the fence that it will put 
together. The mere labeling of a value as 
“associational” would be question-beg- 
ging. Perhaps, indeed, any case of ex- 
trinsic evaluation requires some associa- 
tional process in the evaluating mind. 
This would have no tendency to justify 
the prevalent equation of extrinsic value 
with value-as-cause. 

At a minimum, I hope I have made 
clear my reasons for doubting the co- 
gency of Moore’s statement that any 
judgment of value attributes either in- 
trinsic value or value as means, as well as 
my reasons for doubting the cogency of 
Lewis’ more striking statement that any 
extrinsic value in a thing is a utility of it. 


II 


There has been a pervasive vagueness 
in the foregoing remarks which has been 
unavoidable. I have attempted to indi- 
cate an inadequacy in the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of the phrase “extrinsic 
value” without offering any clear defini- 
tion of my own to replace it. It may well 
be said that my remarks cannot be ren- 
dered fully intelligible without my ad- 
vocacy of an alternative definition of the 
phrase in question. I intend to rectify 
this shortcoming. This will be found, 
however, to be an exacting task, which 
will require considerably more precision 
than is customary. And it will require 
precision concerning not only the mean- 
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ing of “extrinsic value” but the meaning 
of “intrinsic value’ as well. 

If I intended merely to formulate a 
new and esoteric way of defining this dis- 
tinction, there would be little excuse for 
my remarks. Anyone who seeks to im- 
pose restrictions upon the use of language 
invites mayhem, unless he first estab- 
lishes that the restrictions he has in mind 
will serve a useful function, and will do 
so, moreover, in such a way as to facili- 
tate, rather than hamper, ordinary dis- 
course. Attempts at terminological nicety 
are generally the result of a desire to 
point out interesting features in experi- 
ence. I am no exception in this regard. 

I shall make use of three terms in the 
following analysis, each one of which is 
intended with a precise meaning that is 
seldom kept wholly distinct from the 
meanings of the other two. These three 
terms are: “‘a value fact,” “a valuational 
attitude,” and “a possessor of value.” 
By “‘a value fact” I shall intend any situ- 
ation or characteristic thereof which 
would, if it existed or “were the case,” 
verify any actual valuational statement. 
By ‘‘a valuational attitude” I shall in- 
tend any psychological state which leads 
a human being to assert such a state- 
ment. By “‘a possessor of value” I shall 
intend that object or state of affairs 
which such a statement asserts to be 
valuable by virtue of the value fact ad- 
duced. 

In a previous article I took some pains 
to clarify what I here call “‘a valuational 
attitude.”’ Since its importance in the 
present article will be at a minmun, | 
shall be content to refer the reader to my 
remarks elsewhere. I shall begin by at- 
tempting to achieve some clarity con- 
cerning the distinction between ‘‘a value 
fact” and ‘‘a possessor of value.” 

A statement of the form “x is good”’ or 
“xy is valuable,” where for the variable x 
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any object is taken as substituted, is in- 
trinsically vague. It has been held to 
mean such various things as “‘I like x”’ 
or “most people like x’’ or “x will have 
certain specifiable results” or “x is in 
accord with the divine plan” or even 
that ‘x is a simple quality.”” Whichever 
of these meanings is intended, it is clear 
that the speaker’s intention is to assert 
that x is valuable. The variety of types 
of states of affairs which the statement 
may be intended to indicate attests to 
the fact that a great many different 
things may be meant by the word “valu- 
able,” though the meaning of x remains 
constant. I wish to express this state of 
affairs by asserting that, while there is 
agreement as to that which “possesses 
value,” there is or may be wide disagree- 
ment concerning what the ‘‘value fact’’ 
indicated may be. The distinction that I 
am here attempting to draw is as simple 
as the distinction between the subject of 
any sentence and the situation which 
would render that sentence true. 

I shall now attempt a preliminary 
definition of the distinction between in- 
trinsic and extrinsic value. 

A valuational statement, such as “x 
is good,” attributes value in the intrinsic 
sense if the statement is so intended that 
the verifier, if it existed (though, of 
course, in the case of a false statement it 
would not), would be a mere part or 
aspect of that total complex which is the 
subject x. Alternatively stated: a value 
fact is intrinsic if it is a part or aspect of 
a total complex which is the possessor of 
value said to be valuable in terms of that 
value fact. 

A valuational statement, such as ‘“‘x is 
good,” attributes value in the extrinsic 
sense, if the statement is so intended that 
the subject x would be a mere part or 
aspect of that total complex which would 
be, if it existed, the verifier of the state- 
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ment. Alternatively stated: a value fact 
is extrinsic if the possessor of value 
which is said to be valuable in terms of 
that value fact is a part or aspect of a 
total complex which is the value fact 
itself. 

There is an important sense in which 
the definitions here given themselves 
rest upon an assumption dictated by 
common usage. In no matter what way 
one wishes to distinguish between an in- 
trinsic and an extrinsic property of some 
object in question, it is essential that the 
distinction rest upon an assumed success 
in defining that object to begin with. For 
example, suppose I assert the proposition 
‘Hubert is smart.” If the question arises 
as to whether I am indicating an intrinsic 
or an extrinsic property of Hubert, I can 
only answer on the basis of an assumed 
definition of “Hubert.” If by ““Hubert”’ I 
intend (as I no doubt would) a very com- 
plex phenomenon, one aspect of which is 
a state of affairs which I generally rec- 
ognize as “being smart,’’ then surely my 
intent would be to indicate what I con- 
sider an intrinsic characteristic of Hu- 
bert. On the other hand, it must be recog- 
nized that if by “Hubert” I mean some 
high theoretical abstraction such as ‘‘the 
portion of matter which fills this particu- 
lar area of space-time” (a meaning, by 
the way, which I doubt is ever intended 
in common parlance), then in calling 
“Hubert” smart I would certainly not be 
indicating an aspect of Hubert so defined 
but rather a total complex within which 
Hubert so defined is a part. In this latter 
sense I would certainly be indicating an 
extrinsic property of Hubert. 

If I say that “Hubert married Ma- 
thilda,” it would seem reasonably clear 
that, on the basis of a common-sense 
definition of Hubert, I am indicating a 
total situation within which Hubert par- 
ticipates, hence an extrinsic property of 
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Hubert. It cannot, however, be denied 
that I could so define Hubert (and, if I 
understand them correctly, the so-called 
“existentialists” would wish so to define 
Hubert) that ‘marrying Mathilda” is 
one of his intrinsic properties. 

Though, however, this distinction be- 
tween an intrinsic and an extrinsic prop- 
erty depends upon a presumed defini- 
tional precision and is perhaps arbitrary 
to the extent that definition is itself so, 
the distinction is mot arbitrary, once 
definition is achieved. At the level of 
value discussions it is as important that 
we agree upon the precise definition of 
any x as it is that we agree upon the 
precise connotation of the predicate 
“good,” before we dispute as to whether 
any intended meaning of assertion that x 
is good is an intrinsic or an extrinsic 
valuation. 

There is no reason whatsoever for the 
assumption that an intrinsic property 
must be simple. Each of the statements 
“Hubert is smart” and “Hubert married 
Mathilda” indicates a very complex 
state of affairs. On the basis of Bertrand 
Russell’s ingenious interpretation of the 
nature of physical objects, the verifier of 
the statement “This penny is round” is 
extraordinarily complex—to wit, a cer- 
tain specifiable type of order in the in- 
spectable shapes of the penny’s ‘“‘as- 
pects.”’ But it will be noted that on Rus- 
sell’s view the penny itself is defined as 
sufficiently complex to “contain’’ this 
order as a part of itself. Hence, even 
though on Russell’s terms, “the penny is 
round” indicates a complex state of af- 
fairs, it may still be said to indicate an 
intrinsic property of the penny. 

The definitions I have given of in- 
trinsic and extrinsic value are an attempt 
to extend into the context of value theory 
the sense of a distinction which is quite 
independent of any peculiar position 
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within value theory itself. ‘Intrinsic val. 
ues”’ should be defined in such a Way as 
not to prejudge the question of whether 
they exist or not or whether, if they do 
exist, they are simple qualities or any- 
thing else in particular. My contention 
is that value is attributed in the intrinsic 
sense if ever one makes an assertion of 
the form ‘‘x is good” with the intent that 
this statement would be rendered true by 
the mere occurrence of a state of affairs 
which is a part of what is meant by ‘“‘x.” 
If there are intrinsic values, that means 
that certain statements uttered with this 
intent are, in fact, true. Similarly, value 
is attributed in the extrinsic sense if one 
ever makes such a statement with the 
intent that it be rendered true by the oc- 
currence of a total state of affairs within 
which x is a constituent. If there are ex- 
trinsic values, that means that certain 
statements uttered with this intent are, 
in fact, true. 

Yet if the attempt be made to adhere 
to these definitions, it is found that con- 
siderable confusion exists in much cur- 
rent discussion. In the next section | 
shall consider some of the confusion that 
has pervaded the discussion of intrinsic 
value. In the following section I shall 
return to a consideration of extrinsic 
value. 


Ill 


In discussing ‘‘intrinsic value,” I find 
it necessary to return to the writings of 
G. E. Moore. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that Moore, more than any other 
single writer, has left his imprint on al- 
most everything that has been written 
on the subject since the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

I find in Moore four clearly distinct 
attempts to define what is meant by the 
term “‘intrinsically good.” Three of these 
seem to me, as I shall try to show, to be 
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extremely poor ways of stating the kind 
of meaning which I myself am trying to 
convey. The fourth, which in many re- 
spects has the appearance of a frantic 
final attempt, is strikingly different. This 
fourth definition has unquestionably 
“caught hold” in subsequent discussions 
and is still retained in such works as 
those of Stevenson and Lewis. Yet I shall 
hold that this fourth definition is both 
ambiguous and inappropriate. 

The first definition which I find in 
Moore, a definition repeated in both the 
Ethics and the Principia ethica, is that to 
call x intrinsically good is to say that x 
would be good if it existed quite alone in 
the universe. Surely, this is unsatisfac- 
tory. If the definition be taken in all 
seriousness, one could never in the nature 
of things determine whether anything is, 
in this sense, intrinsically good. X never 
has existed or ever will exist, so far as we 
know, quite alone in the universe. If in 
calling it intrinsically good we mean to 
say that it would be good under condi- 
tions which can never be fulfilled, then 
we can never be sure that x 7s intrinsical- 
ly good. It may very well be that x, if in- 
trinsically good, would be good if it ex- 
isted alone in the universe; but to define 
its goodness as intrinsic by virtue of such 
a wild supposition seems ill advised. 

The second definition occurs in the 
Philosophical Studies. On page 260 Moore 
asserts: “To say that a kind of value is 
intrinsic means merely that the question 
whether a thing possesses it, depends 
solely upon the intrinsic nature of the 
thing in question.” One can hardly call 
such a definition incorrect. It states 
merely that an intrinsic good is a good 
which is intrinsic to what is called good. 
Yet, as this stands, it can scarcely be 
called an enlightening definition. 

I am not at all stating that these first 
two definitions are wrong. I am merely 
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stating that they are unsatisfactory. It 
would follow from the first that the 
verifier of any attribution of intrinsic 
value must be part of that to which the 
value is attributed. It seems the under- 
lying intent of the second that “intrin- 
sic” should mean in value theory what it 
means in discourse generally. Each of 
these is a point upon which I myself wish 
to insist. But in each case the definition, 
as a definition, fails to go to the core of 
the matter. The first loses itself on a 
ridiculous tangent; the second is simply 
circular. 

The third definition that Moore gives 
relates to the type of judgment which at- 
tributes intrinsic value, and I have al- 
ready quoted it in the opening pages of 
this article. On page 21 of the Principia 
ethica Moore defines a judgment of in- 
trinsic value as one which asserts that a 
“unique property does always attach to 
the thing in question.’’ Moore himself be- 
lieved when he wrote this that the 
“unique property” referred to is a simple 
quality; and I have shown that there is 
no compelling reason for accepting this. 
But a further intent of the definition is 
made clear on page 23 when it is stated 
that all ‘‘judgments which state that 
certain kinds of things are themselves 
good” are judgments which, “‘if true at 
all, are all of them universally true.” 

Now there are two distinct senses in 
which any judgment may be universal- 
ized. If I say that x is good and mean 
this to be universally true, I may mean 
either (i) that a// things such as x are 
good or (ii) that x is always good. Moore’s 
original statement that a judgment of 
intrinsic value asserts that a unique 
property does always attach to the thing 
in question suggests the second inter- 
pretation. Yet the remark about stating 
“certain kinds of things’’ to be good sug- 
gests the first. 
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If the definition of intrinsic good which 
I have offered be accepted, there is a 
sense in which the second interpretation 
is legitimate, though the first seems en- 
tirely uncalled for and irrelevant. If, as I 
have said, value facts are ever parts of 
possessors of value, then in a restricted 
sense any judgment attributing ¢hat val- 
ue fact to that possessor of value is an 
analytic judgment and will ‘“‘always’’ be 
true of that particular possessor of value. 
But it does not follow that a value fact 
of this sort would render true any at- 
tribution of value to a class of entities 
like x or of x’s kind. If we ever make 
judgments of the latter type, it must be 
independently established that what 
renders these judgments true is also a 
situation which is a mere part of a pos- 
sessor of value which is conceived to be 
an entire class of entities. I am not at all 
sure that we ever do make judgments in 
precisely this last sense, though I am 
quite sure that we do make judgments in 
the former sense. 

I come now to Moore’s fourth defini- 
tion. In the essay “Is Goodness a Qual- 
ity?’ (Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, Suppl. Vol. XI) Moore defines 
something as intrinsically good if it is 
“worth having for its own sake.” This 
definition has unquestionably become 
the most widely accepted definition of 
intrinsic good. In spite of its origin in 
Moore, it has proved especially attrac- 
tive to those who wish to insist that a// 
value facts (that is, that the only things 
which ever render value judgments true) 
are feelings or particular kinds of experi- 
ence in human beings. Where “worth 
having”’ is taken to mean something like 
“fs liked” or “is approved” or “‘pleases’’ 
or “is satisfying,” it has seemed con- 
venient to define intrinsic good as “‘worth 
having for its own sake’ and hence to 
have only to prove of some alleged in- 





trinsic value that it ‘‘is liked for its own 
sake” or “‘is approved for its own sake,” 
etc. Yet it seems to me that this almost 
ubiquitous practice is enmeshed in seri- 
ous confusion. 

Suppose I say that ‘“‘x is good” and | 
mean thereby to indicate that ‘‘x is ap- 
proved by me.”’ Surely, this means that 
I intended my statement “x is good” in 
such a way that it would be rendered 
true by a complex state of affairs in which 
I approve of x. Or suppose I say that “x 
is good” and mean thereby to indicate 
that ‘“‘x satisfies most men.”’ Surely, this 
means that I intend my statement in 
such a way that it would be rendered 
true by a complex situation in which 
most men are, in fact, led to a state oi 
satisfaction by confrontation with x. In 
either of these cases and in all similar 
ones it is quite unambiguously clear that 
the complex value fact indicated is not 
part of, or a constituent of, the x which is 
being said to possess value. 

Now this situation is not in the slight- 
est degree changed by the addition of the 
phrase “for its own sake.” “‘X is ap- 
proved by me for its own sake” and “x 
satisfies most men for its own sake” 
remain assertions which, if true at all, 
indicate states of affairs which are com- 
plexes within which x participates, and 
not vice versa. This means that they are 
certainly, in terms of anything that has 
so far been said, extrinsic valuations. 

I wish to take pains not to be mis- 
understood at this point. Let me sa) 
quite clearly that I, too, find an impor- 
tant distinction between those things 
which I like for their own sake and those 
things which I like for the sake of some- 
thing else. I find also a clear distinction 
between things which satisfy me directly 
and things which satisfy me only in- 
directly. But I do quite flatly deny that, 
when I mean by saying “‘x is good” that 
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“» satishies me” (whether directly or in- 
directly), I can intelligibly be said to be 
indicating any intrinsic value of x in any 
of Moore’s former senses or in the sense 
which I myself have defined. Certainly, 
x would not be good if it existed quite 
alone in the universe; it would require at 
least the existence of ‘“‘me.”’ It is cer- 
tainly not being said that x possesses a 
property which is intrinsic in any or- 
dinary sense. And I know of no definition 
of any object such that under any circum- 
stances it could be said to contain a satis- 
faction in me as a part of itself. 

| know of no writer who has treated 
this subject with a clarity equal to that 
of C. I. Lewis. Though I disagree with 
Lewis in several fundamental respects 
which will emerge shortly, I find his re- 
marks concerning intrinsic value entirely 
iree of the usual confusion. Lewis recog- 
nizes the distinction between two broad 
senses in which the word “‘intrinsic’’ has 
been taken to characterize values: “But 
what is called an intrinsic value because 
it is a value ‘in the thing itself’ does not 
oincide with what is intrinsically valu- 
able in the sense of being valuable for its 
own sake”’ (p. 386). Lewis himself adopts 
the convention, which I am rejecting, of 
limiting the phrase “intrinsic value’’ to 
that which is valuable “for its own sake.”’ 

The conception of value “‘in the thing it- 
self” he defines in terms of ‘‘values which 
are realized, or realizable, in experience 
through presentation of the thing to 
which they are attributed.”’ This latter 

definition is perhaps not clear or obvious- 

ly distinct from “valuable for its own 
sake,” except on Lewis’ own particular 
view that “a value” is always, and must 
always be, “‘a satisfaction.” Lewis seems 
to wish to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween saying that “‘x satisfies directly” 
and “‘x 7s a satisfaction.” Only the latter 
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sake”; the former is what Lewis means 
by “x is valuable in itself.’’ Accordingly, 
Lewis asserts: “In this sense of ‘intrinsic 
value’ as the value of that which is val- 
ued for its own sake, no objective existent 
has strictly intrinsic value; all values in ob- 
jects are extrinsic only” (p. 387) (italics 
are Lewis’ own). 

Now, as I have already said, it seems 
to me that Lewis’ remarks are entirely 
free from confusion. Lewis is perfectly 
clear concerning what he does and does 
not mean by “‘intrinsic value.” But I 
wish to emphasize that the convention 
which he finally adopts is not in accord- 
ance with ordinary usage. This criticism 
is especially significant, since Lewis 
seems to think that “hardly anyone 
would deny this. For any who should, it 
is hard to know in what manner one 
might persuade them of error. Because 
this statement is, if true, analytic of an 
intended meaning.” 

I fail to see how Lewis could contend 
that the “ordinary meaning”’ of the dis- 
tinction between worth having for its 
own sake and its contrary is such as to be 
totally inapplicable to objects. Even 
more important, I fail to see how it could 
have escaped the attention of any careful 
reader that the statement ‘‘all values IN 
objects are Extrinsic only” has, on the 
face of it, a common-sense incongruity. 
This certainly indicates that Lewis 
means by “‘intrinsic”’ in value theory 
something quite distinct from “intrinsic” 
as it is generally applied elsewhere. 

Now it is not the case that Lewis has 
simply chosen to adopt the more inappro- 
priate. of the two possible meanings of 
intrinsic. He has chosen the only one 
which is appropriate both to his special 
theory and to the requirements which I 
have made in this article. Since Lewis 
means, by “‘a value,’’ “‘a satisfaction,” it 
is clear that ‘‘valuable in itself’’ or “‘ca- 
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pable of giving satisfaction in itself” is 
certainly not a clear rendition of the or- 
dinary meaning of intrinsic value. If all 
value consists in satisfactory experience, 
then no object can possibly be intrin- 
sically valuable. The approval or the sat- 
isfaction or the interest which constitutes 
the value of an object on any theory such 
as Stevenson’s or Lewis’ or Perry’s is cer- 
tainly an extrinsic property of the object, 
whether or not it is the object “‘in itself” 
which elicits that approval or satisfac- 
tion or interest. The truth of the matter 
is that no view which equates value with 
a certain type of state in the mind or ex- 
perience of an experiencer can possibly 
define intrinsic value as “worth having 
for its own sake” unless it simultaneously 
dictates that no object is ever worth hav- 
ing for its own sake. It is to Lewis’ credit 
that he makes this point clear. Yet it is 
doubtful that the convention plus the 
dictate remains in accord with common 
sense. 

If the reader will return to page 199 of 
this article, he will find that I have de- 
fined intrinsic value in such a way that it 
fully states the meaning intended by 
Lewis, provided that the further require- 
ment be added that the “complex x” or 
the “total complex which is the possessor 
of value” be required to be an experience 
of some sort. That I have myself refused 
to make this further requirement is due 
to the fact that it would depend upon the 
problematic theory that by a “value 
fact” we always mean a peculiar quality 
in experience (such as satisfaction). I 
consider it ill advised to presuppose such 
a problematic theory concerning the na- 
ture of value when defining the intent of 
such widely used phrases as “‘intrinsic”’ 
and “extrinsic value.” I might add that 
I believe any theory which asserts that 
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all value facts are of some one type is 
false. 

Nonetheless, there is no sense in which, 
if we did insert the qualification we would 
be straining any common-sense mean. 
ings. Though it strains the common-sense 
meaning of “worth having for its own 
sake”’ to add that only states of mind are 
worth having in this sense, there is no 
similar strain in the alternative manner 
of speaking which we propose. More im- 
portant than this, the alternative renders 
unambiguously clear what must be re- 
quired of any view which does wish to 
impose the restriction that Lewis en. 
visages. It must be required of any such 
view that it establish the nonexistence of 
any attribution of value to an object, 
such that the fact which would render 
the attribution true is a part or con- 
stituent of that object. 

At a very minmum, I would wish to 
insist that the definition of intrinsic value 
as “worth having for its own sake” is 
both ambiguous and vague. It is gen- 
erally coupled with some special theory 
concerning the meaning of ‘‘worth hav- 
ing,” at the same time that an attempt 
is made to apply the total phrase iso- 
morphically with its general and non- 
technical uses. It is the incongruousness 
of such an attempt which has led, for ex- 
ample, to Ross’s sharp criticism of 
Perry’s account of intrinsic good (cf. 
Ross, The Right and the Good, pp. 75 fi.). 
It is true that Lewis, who adopts this 
definition, has avoided error; but this 
(a) is accomplished only by refusal to 
concede to nontechnical usage and (6) is 
in no sense attributable to any clarity in 
the definition itself. 

One final remark must be made about 
the definition of intrinsic good as “‘good 
for its own sake.”’ Adopted as a defini- 
tion, it would tend to suggest (and cer- 
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tainly has so tended) that what is extrin- 
sically valuable is valuable only for the 
sake of something else. ‘For the sake of” 
suggests the idea “because it is a condi- 
tion for the occurrence of.’’ Thus it may 
be an unwarranted implication of the 
customary definition of intrinsic good 
which has led to the inappropriate con- 
ception of extrinsic good which this paper 
began by criticizing. After all, intrinsic 
and extrinsic value ought to be defined 
as correlative terms. Perhaps it is time 
that we return to the conception of ex- 
trinsic value. 
IV 

[ shall assume that I have already in- 
dicated sufficient grounds for doubting 
that judgments of extrinsic value ought 
always to be taken as indicating partici- 
pation in context as cause. I wish now to 
raise the further question of whether 
judgments of extrinsic value always do 
at least indicate participation in causal 
contexts. That is to say, though we some- 
times mean by ‘‘x is extrinsically good” 
that x is the product or effect, rather 
than the instrument or cause, of some- 
thing else, it might still be the case that 
“x is extrinsically good” always does in- 
dicate x’s participation in a context 
which is causal. I suspect that this is true 
in some sense. But in the definition of 
extrinsic value which I have given I have 
not made even this minimal qualifica- 
tion; and I shall now attempt to indicate 
my reasons for refusal to do this. 

The reason why it seems true that all 
contexts involving extrinsix value are 
causal is that the phrase ‘causal con- 
text” is often used in such a broad and 
loose sense that it actually loses any dis- 
tinctive meaning as opposed to “con- 
text” in general. Causation may be, and 
often is, so defined that amy context is, 
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by definition, causal. In such case to de- 
fine extrinsic value by reference to con- 
text is thereby to define it in terms of 
causal context. 

There is, however, a narrower sense in 
which we refer to causation, and it seems 
to be this sense which is generally ac- 
cepted without comment in value discus- 
sions. In this narrower sense, to be a 
“cause” means to be an “instrument”’ or 
a “means.” And in this narrower sense it 
is not at all obvious that ‘‘to be a con- 
text’ is merely a shorthand way of say- 
ing “to be a causal context.”’ There are 
a great many senses in which we speak of 
contexts wherein we are not referring to 
anything that is identifiable with the re- 
lation ‘‘x being the instrument of y” or 
“‘¢ being a means to an end” or “x being 
useful.”’ 

Any context consists in a group of ele- 
ments which may be considered as vari- 
ables. Any statement of the form “x is 
extrinsically good’ indicates that the 
value of x is a variable in some context. 
It is obvious, for example, that if x’s 
goodness consists in its producing hap- 
piness, its goodness will vary according 
as the contexts within which it partici- 
pates do or do not contain happiness or 
according to the degree of happiness con- 
tained. Any extrinsic gocdness of x is 
comparative, and x’s value will vary 
from context to context. 

Now the situations in which we assert 
that something has value in context are 
not exhausted by the usual cases referred 
to as utility or instrumentality or means, 
nor are they exhausted by these together 
with the kind of value as an effect which 
we have found in the labor theory of 
value and in certain sentimental values. 
In short, the type of functioning of x in 
context which leads us to assert the 
value of x is not always of the kind that 
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we refer to as being either ‘‘a cause”’ or 
“an effect’ in any sense that is common 
in value discussions. To be sure, we are 
always indicating the fact that x func- 
tions as a variable and may thus, on the 
basis of appropriate epistemological defi- 
nitions, be said to indicate causal con- 
text. We most certainly need not, how- 
ever, be indicating a type of relation re- 
ferred to by such phrases as “being a 
utility” or ‘‘being a means”’ or “being an 
instrument.” And I shall try to illustrate 
several senses in which the meaning of 
“x is good in context”’ is not of this char- 
acter. Once more I shall take my initial 
cue from economics. 

Certain economists have identified 
value with “marginal utility.” The the- 
ory arose as an attempt to solve a puzzle 
in early nineteenth-century economic 
thinking—a puzzle concerning the fact 
that a commodity’s “value”’ did not seem 
to be proportionate to its “usefulness.” 
The case on which the classical econo- 
mists had foundered was the compara- 
tive worth of gold and iron. The high 
value of the former contrasted with the 
low value of the latter seemed to refute 
the contention that usefulness deter- 
mines value. 

The marginal-utility’ theory seized 
upon the fact that value varies with 
scarcity, that, given the factor of supply, 
utility can still be viewed as an impor- 
tant factor in the determination of value. 
Commodities are not valued in general 
but in terms of their units. If a given 
commodity is plentiful, it will tend to be 
used for a great variety of things. That 
is to say, there will be units put to impor- 
tant uses and a great many units put to 
less important uses. In the general eco- 
nomic scheme the theoretical value of ‘‘a 
unit” tends to seek a level which aver- 
ages out these diverse uses. It is for this 
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reason that the value of any unit de. 
creases rapidly after a certain level of 
supply is obtained. 

Now this is generally accepted by 
economists as a “utility” theory of value. 
[t is not clear, however, that it is a utility 
theory in any philosophical sense. Con. 
sider, for example, any unit of a plentiful 
commodity, which unit is put to very im- 
portant use. One value of it, namely, its 
economic value, is certainly not com- 
mensurate with its utility value. As a 
utility it has just exactly the value of the 
use to which it is put. What the econo- 
mist shows is that it has a/so an economic 
value, which consists not in zfs utility but 
in a standard measure of its value in the 
total complex situation: such and such 
supply of this commodity, such and such 
utility of various other units, and so 
forth. Though consideration of the utility 
of a great many things falls under con- 
sideration in determining the ‘marginal 
value” of x, its marginal value is cer- 
tainly not equivalent to any utility in 
anything. It seems to me to be mislead- 
ing to treat marginal value as a utility 
value. The situation which would render 
true any attribution of value in this sense 
would certainly not be a mere utility. It 
would be a complex state of affairs in 
which, to be sure, various utilities would 
be important factors, but the essence of 
which is a contextual relation between utili- 
ties rather than the relation of utility 
itself. 

From a philosophical standpoint this 
seems to me to be more appropriately 
labeled a “‘context” value as opposed to 
a utility value. And I am inclined to be- 
lieve that context value in this sense has 
been underrated in theory precisely be- 
cause of the attempt to emphasize such 
conventional value concepts as utility. 
I have often wondered, for example, 
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whether even those values most com- 
monly valued, in fact, as though intrinsic 
would be quite so valued if they were less 
scarce than they are. Virtue and kindness 
are, sad to say, extremely scarce, in fact. 
When one envisages a world in which no 
action was done unkindly or in which all 
men were perfectly chaste, it is difficult 
to imagine kindness or chastity as being 
quite so highly valued as, in fact, they 
are in this wicked world. I am not for a 
moment denying intrinsic value to kind- 
ness or to chastity. I am saying that, 
even if intrinsically valuable, there is also 
and in addition a sense in which they 
possess a context value due to their 
scarcity. 

Such context value need not be in sole 
reference to quantity or supply. It is gen- 
erally recognized that there is a sense in 
which we say “‘x is good of its kind.” It 
is less generally recognized that all such 
predications of good are extrinsic evalua- 
tions. When I say that x is good of its 
kind, I am explicitly indicating that its 
goodness is dependent upon comparison 
with other members of the class in which 
it is being considered a member. If a 
statement of the form ‘‘x is good of its 
kind” is true in any sense at all, it is true 
by virtue of a comparative relation be- 
tween x and an entire class of other en- 
tities. If we ever do consider things good 
in this sense, we are eo ipso considering 
them as extrinsically good. 

Ross (op. cit., p. 65) considers the root 
idea expressed by “‘good”’ in this sense to 
be success or efficiency; and, as Ross him- 
self points out, success and efficiency are 
comparative terms. { would wish to add 
that success and efficiency are not, as 
often assumed, mere dimensions of utili- 
ties or means. When I call a runner good 
of his kind, I mean no doubt to call him 
an “efficient”’ runner, but I do not mean 
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efficient in the sense of being an efficient 
“means” to anything whatsoever. What 
I mean is that he is efficient in the sense 
that he crosses the finish line in a shorter 
time than most other runners. If I great- 
ly prized trophies, I might mean that he 
is efficient as a “‘means’’(?) to the pos- 
session of more trophies; but, since I do 
not happen to prize trophies of this sort, 
that simply is not what I do mean. 

I have no doubt that much of this (as 
well as much I have said earlier) will be 
condemned as quibbling. But the impor- 
tant underlying issue boils down to this: 
I believe that we attribute value in a 
positively unlimited number of senses. I 
do not believe, for example, that all the 
verifiers of our value judgments are 
similar in anything like the degree re- 
quired to make sense out of any of the 
traditional ‘positions’ in value theory. 
Yet the great majority of the terms in 
which value discussions take place are 
“loaded” with all sorts of implications 
with regard to such positions. It is largely 
by use of such loaded terms that people 
have thought that they could prove the- 
ories which are, in point of fact, incon- 
gruous. I see the need for getting these 
terms defined in as empty a manner as is 
humanly possible, and this article is an 
attempt to do just that with the phrases 
“intrinsic value’ and “extrinsic value.” 

In the case of “extrinsic value” which 
I am now considering, it seems to me 
that the tendency to emphasize utility 
and its kin relations (usually an emphasis 
that serves an ulterior purpose) blinds 
theorists to the myriads of ways in which 
people value things im context. If I value 
anything in this world differently in one 
context than in another, I see no reason 
whatsoever why I must be coerced into 
saying that I am judging a utility of that 
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object. In short, I doubt very much that 
any single relation, such as utility, would 
seem appropriate as a blanket descrip- 
tion of every one of our valuations of 
things in context. 

I said earlier that I would be inviting 
mayhem if I sought to impose unneces- 
sary restrictions upon our use of lan- 
guage. It should be clear by now that I 
am seeking to do precisely the reverse. 
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Our language should retain the richness 
which it derives from manifold uses. 
Theory, of course, demands precision, 
But such precision ought always to be 
achieved without prejudice to the rich- 
ness of ordinary discourse. The so-called 
“theory of value’’ will remain in what 
seems to be a kind of permanent dol- 
drums until it learns that lesson. 
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RELATION OF HOBBES’S METAPHYSICS TO HIS THEORY OF VALUE 


BERTRAM E. JESSUP 


lation between Hobbes’s metaphys- 

ics and his theory of value, one has 
plainly, first, to ask: What is Hobbes’s 
metaphysics, and what is his theory of 
value? To neither question do I find a 
simple, single answer such as is frequent- 
ly given in traditional interpretations, 
which set Hobbes down as a consistent 
and thoroughgoing materialist. However, 
it is true that Hobbes was best known to 
himself in this role and that a large part 
of his work is an attempt to carry 
through a materialistic metaphysics—to 
exhibit all reality, moral, mental, and 
social, as well as physical, in materialis- 
tic and mechanistic terms. Accordingly, 
the answer to the question of what the 
relation is between metaphysics and 
value theory in Hobbes will have to be in 
large part an examination and appraisal 
of his detailed attempt to carry out his 
metaphysical system in the description 
of value experience. 

But an adequate account of the main 
lines of Hobbes’s philosophical discus- 
sions will show them to go beyond mate- 
rialism and positive metaphysics, for 
there is in Hobbes a second major direc- 
tion of thought—contrary to, and, by 
implication, critical of, his own meta- 
physical doctrines. And this second as- 
pect of his thought, which I shall call his 
“critical naturalism,” as against the dog- 
matic materialism of the first, is of at 
least equal importance in giving a fair 
sketch of Hobbes’s thought and in con- 
sidering the relation of metaphysics and 
value theory in it. 

But, even more than simply these two 
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major lines of thought, an examination of 
Hobbes’s writings shows them to consist 
of an admixture of various other quite 
widely different kinds of subjects. 
Hobbes calls it all ‘‘philosophy’’ because 
he regards philosophy as the whole of 
scientific knowledge, to no part of which 
he intends to allow the name or recogni- 
tion of “metaphysics.” 

As a critical naturalist Hobbes re- 
nounces the word “metaphysics” and 
therewith, he supposes, the concept of 
metaphysics in identifying it with Aris- 
totelian and medieval cosmology. But, so 
named or not and in spite of his disclaim 
of metaphysical belief, no small part of 
his work properly falls under the rubric 
“metaphysical” either because of its 
positive metaphysical doctrine or be- 
cause of its negative intent of metaphys- 
ical criticism. 

Since Hobbes’s philosophy is an ad- 
mixture of such various kinds of subjects, 
it is well at the start to distinguish them 
clearly and to sift from the mixture those 
subjects with which an investigation into 
his metaphysics as related to his value- 
theory requires one especially to deal. Be- 
sides the two main strands of his thought 
—his metaphysical materialism and his 
critical naturalism—one finds the follow- 
ing additional kinds of matter, inter- 
spersed one with another throughout his 
writings: (1) critical judgments and pro- 
nouncements against past philosophical 
procedure and doctrines, (2) statements 
of method, (3) assertions of a dogmatic 
metaphysical materialism, and (4) at- 
tempts at a variety of special scientific 
descriptions and hypotheses, e.g., psy- 











chological. Other elements, no doubt, 

might be discriminated, but these suffice 

for my intended analysis. 

Discussion of Hobbes’s metaphysics 
and his views of value needs to proceed 
with these distinctions in mind, for quite 
different results are asserted or implied 
as Hobbes follows one or another of his 

several philosophical directions. 

In describing Hobbes’s metaphysical 
position, one needs to pursue separately 
Nos. 1 and 3 of the elements or directions 
distinguished in his thought, that is, his 
critical judgments of other metaphysics, 
or of metaphysics per se, and the asser- 
tion of his own positive and dogmatic 
materialism. Hobbes, neither in his argu- 
ments nor in his conclusions, kept to 
either one of these two courses consist- 
ently but, instead, shifted from the one 
to the other by turns; and he sometimes 
espoused doctrines in his role of materi- 
alist which he strongly condemned as a 
naturalistic critic of metaphysics. In his 
attitude of critical naturalism Hobbes 
himself suggests the way to rejection of 
his own positive metaphysical preten- 
sions. 

7 What Hobbes believes himself to be 
condemning in his critical passages is 
metaphysics as such; and in many por- 
tions of his various works he does so un- 
ambiguously and radically, as when, for 
example, he excludes from the scope of 
intelligible inquiry questions concerning 
the character of the world as a whole, its 
eternality, its infinity, its beginning, etc. 
All those, he holds, who deal with such 
things ‘‘of which we have in our minds 
no idea, but our own insufficiency to 
comprehend them... are forced either 
to speak something absurd, or which 
they love worse, to hold their peace.” To 
take another example, besides the char- 
acters of the world’s totality, Hobbes 
counts as chief among the things of which 
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we have no idea the essences and final 
causes of medieval Aristotelianism. Fs. 
sence as cause, he argues, is uninteljj- 
gible, for to say “‘the essence of a thing js 
the cause thereof” is to say nothing more 
than that to be a thing is to be that 
thing. For example, to say that “to be 
rational is the cause of man,”’ is all one 
with saying that ‘“‘to be a man is the 
cause of man,”’ which, Hobbes concludes. 
“is not well said.’” 

In choosing to make a reductio ad 
absurdum of the doctrine of essence, 
Hobbes stops his criticism at the verge of 
the conclusien to which he seems to be 
moving, viz., that the necessary cause of 
anything is, in fact, simply its own exist- 
ence. Instead of accepting the tautology 
which his criticism reveals, Hobbes 
chooses to treat it as an absurdity. In do- 
ing so he leaves room for his own (no less 
(metaphysical) productive or enforce- 
ment theory of causality. But, nonethe- 
less, against final cause as a principle oi 
metaphysical explanation Hobbes sets 
down the criticism which has remained 
definitive in subsequent naturalistic 
analysis and reflection. “A final cause,” 
he writes, “has no place but in such 
things as have sense and will’’;? for to as- 
sert final cause metaphysically, he was 
clear, is to project human uses, goods, 
and appetites into inanimate things 
groundlessly and absurdly. Hobbes seems 
as clear on this point as Spinoza was 
after him. But he was much less consist- 
ent with his insight than was Spinoza. 

Hobbes’s want of persistence in follow 
ing out his critical insights and his lack 
of adherence to his own frequently solid 
objections to traditional metaphysical 
doctrine evidence a strongly positive 
metaphysical bent in his own philosophi- 
cal nature. He believed himself as philo- 

* Elements of Philosophy, chap. x. 

2 [bid. 
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sophic critic to be condemning the idea 
and the assumptions of metaphysics as 
such; but, though he established a num- 
ber of objections, such as those just 
noted, he was, for the most part, opposed 
simply to the doctrines of scholasticism. 
That he did not achieve a comprehensive 
understanding of those occasional critical 
insights which uncovered certain tradi- 
tional metaphysical misconceptions is 
evident, apart from his own materialistic 
metaphysicizing, in his inconsistent dis- 
counting of empirical knowledge and in- 
ductive procedure in favor of a rigorous 
rationalism. Experience and its descrip- 
tion, i.e., history, natural or political, he 
contends (in anticipation of Hume and 
thus far in agreement with him) yield 
only memory and expectation, useful in 
practice but not constitutive of philoso- 
phy. For philosophy, he holds when in 
this vein, consists in reasoning from ef- 
fects to cause and vice versa with mathe- 
matical certainty and universality. On 
his empirical side, again, it is true that 
Hobbes not only grants but is at pains to 
urge that all conception has its origin in 
sense and that he thus affirms the ex- 
treme empirical rule. But it is equally 
true not only that his observance of the 
rule is very lax but also that his state- 
ments against its implications are fre- 
quent and positive. Hobbes did not, in 
brief, follow his criticisms through to a 
Humian skepticism but, rather, tracked 
back to a thoroughly rationalistic meta- 
physics, descriptively but not in prin- 
ciple different from the scholastic phi- 
losophy which he criticized to no mean 
effect. On this, his rationalistic side, he is 
indeed so far from being nonmetaphysi- 
cal as in effect to be finding fault with 
previous philosophy for not being meta- 
physical enough. And it is not merely in 
his surprising formal statements in favor 


The latter not Hume’s view, of course. 
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of rationalism that this insistence for 


metaphysical certainty and universality 
is revealed, for it is seen more conclusively 
in its operation as a controlling convic- 
tion in his dogmatic materialistic system. 

From this vacillation of attitude be- 
tween the extreme of radical empiricism 
and rationalistic absolutism proceed the 
two opposing metaphysical positions 
which Hobbes occupied. In accordance 
with the consequent distinction in his 
major views, the question as to the rela- 
tion of his metaphysics to his theory of 
value should be correspondingly divided 
into two questions. (1) What is the rela- 
tion between Hobbes’s materialistic met- 
aphysics and his value theory? (2) As a 
distinct question, what is the relation 
between his critical naturalism and his 
value theory? 

Hobbes’s materialism is familiar and 
therefore does not need detailed rehears- 
ing. It suffices to note that it is essential- 
ly that of historical atomism as formu- 
lated in its main features by the Democri- 
teans. On the ancient statement Hobbes 
makes little refinement and few addi- 
tions. All reality is body, and all change 
and difference are resultant of motion, 
and whatever appears as not body or 
motion is in so far unreal. Knowledge be- 
gins with the apprehension of these few 
self-evident principles, Hobbes believes, 
and from these the categorical features 
of all regions of reality can be deduced. 
Thus, from the recognition of motion as 
universal cause of all variation, we can 
pass analytically from the apprehension 
of body to an understanding of geometry, 
allegedly having to do with simple mo- 
tions. Thence in order of deduction fol- 
low dynamics, which compounds simple 
motions in the interactions of bodies, and 
next physics, which deals with bodies as 
appearing to sense, the qualities which 
constitute the appearance being func- 
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tions of both the object-body and the 
sentient individual, “motions of the 
mind.” And, finally, the deductive sys- 
tem yields moral philosophy and civil 
philosophy, having as their objects, re- 
spectively, the movements of men as in- 
dividuals and as members of a state. The 
various permutations of bodies may also 
be divided dichotomously, viz., into 
natural bodies and artificial bodies, and 
similarly the corresponding knowledges 
into natural and civil philosophy, the 
latter comprising knowledge of the politi- 
cal state, the former of all else. 

This is the scheme which Hobbes offers 
as comprehending in its major divisions 
all reality and all knowledge of it. It is 
meant to exhibit a unified materialistic 
conception of the world. The specific re- 
alities which it is believed to embrace are, 
in order of both causal and cognitive 
priority, as follows: (1) original, self-evi- 
dent bodies and motion; (2) points, lines, 
and planes; (3) extended bodies; (4) com- 
plex bodies, characterized by secondary 
qualities; and (5) sentient bodies, includ- 
ing human beings, possessed of sensa- 
tions, memory, imagination, emotions, 
feelings, and will. Each of these kinds of 
objects, it should be remembered, is held 
to be exhaustively deducible from and re- 
ducible to its predecessor; for example, 
extended bodies being unknown, they 
may be deduced from the motion of 
points, lines, and planes, while, extended 
bodies being given, they may be reduced 
to geometrical entities and motion. 

It is within this scheme that Hobbes 
as a materialist attempts to give defini- 
tion to value data. Before following the 
details of this attempt, it may be instruc- 
tive to note an interesting division which 
inspection of the fivefold classification of 
Hobbes’s objects reveals. It is that the 
first three, comprising the original meta- 
physical realities, i.e., geometrical ele- 





ments and the bare extensions and mo- 
tions of physics, form together a class of 
mere abstractions; while the last two, 
consisting, respectively, of complex, qual- 
ified bodies and sentient beings, consti. 
tute a class of concrete things of percep. 
tual data, the objects and subjects, 
namely, of direct experience. In dealing 
with the former class, Hobbes’s theory, 
granting his presuppositions, is in meas- 
ure successful; lines and planes can be 
understood as generated by the move- 
ment of bodies, and extended bodies as 
formed by the further movement of lines 
and planes. But, once in the field of ob- 
jects of perceptual experience—things 
and conscious beings—the method fails 
singularly. The failure is exhibited by the 
shifts to which Hobbes has recourse in 
his account of secondary qualities and 
the modes of consciousness. Thus in try- 
ing to maintain unbroken the governing 
materialistic conception which he in- 
tends, he, first of all, simply reiterates 
his primary assumption that all is body 
in motion. Second, he forsakes his deduc- 
tive method sufficiently to introduce the 
new concepts and the new underived 
laws needed to carry forward the par- 
ticular investigation at hand. For ex- 
ample, in the case of what he calls “‘phys- 
ics,” the science of bodies appearing to 
sense, he introduces full-blown the need- 
ful concepts of sense itself, of phenome- 
non, of phantasm, etc. Third, he seeks to 
justify the introduction of such concepts 
not by demonstrating their reducibility 
to body and motion but rather by crude 
analogy or by further wild assumption. 
Thus, for example, he reasons that aver- 
sion for an object, being a disposition 
away from it, must be constituted by 
physical motion of the appropriate direc- 
tion. And by the same method “‘sense”’ is 
defined as “some internal motion in the 
sentient, generated by some internal mo- 
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tion of the parts of the object”; and 
memory is, therefore, by argument from 
analogy with external, visible motion, 
the persistence of the internal motion of 
sense, gradually suffering diminution of 
intensity by restraint from subsequent 
contacts with physical bodies other than 
that which is the original of the given 
sensation and the memory thereof. 

The general criticism of Hobbes in 
such attempts to deal materialistically 
with sense qualities and conscious states 
is that he fails to do so satisfactorily, in 
as much as in treating of them he uses a 
different set of concepts from those which 
he asserts as fundamental in his meta- 
physics. Hobbes does not succeed, and I 
do not believe a dogmatic materialism 
can succeed, either in constituting ex- 
perienced reality or in rendering an ac- 
count of it in terms of a single set of a 
few concepts lifted out of that experience. 
And this is the case with the alleged met- 
aphysical categories of body and motion; 
each is only one among the many parts, 
aspects, or elements of experienced reali- 
ty, all of which have equal ontological 
claims. 

In the foregoing exposition and criti- 
cism I have all but anticipated my con- 
clusions as to the relation which Hobbes, 
on the basis of his materialism, makes 
out between metaphysics and value. It is 
obvious that he fails to make out any re- 
lation, either constitutive or cognitive, 
between the two and that, furthermore, 
he is committed to a course which makes 
any relation between them impossible; 
for, if he could carry his materialism 
through, he would reduce value to non- 
existence. This is to say that he could not 
carry it through, for the conclusion would 
deny the attempt, since what was to be 
explained would be demonstrated not to 
exist, and the explanation would then be 
of nothing. This is true not only of 


Hobbes’s metaphysics or of materialism 
but equally of any metaphysics of re- 
ductive pretensions, and the apprehen- 
sion that it is so should be sufficient re- 
assurance for any who, like some modern 
defenders of the “‘reality” of value, have 
fears that certain types of metaphysics, 
such as Hobbes’s, for example, can do 
violence to values. The only violence 
which any metaphysics can do to any- 
thing that exists or to anything that is 
meant is that of discrediting itself; and 
this again, I think, is the case with 
Hobbes’s materialism. 

I have indicated earlier in this paper 
that Hobbes in his acuter phases had 
more to say about metaphysics than is 
expressed in his dogmatic materialism 
and that what he said in them was im- 
plicitly in criticism of what he attempts 
by way of positive metaphysical doc- 
trine. I pointed out there his substantial 
criticism of final cause, his sound rejec- 
tion of essence as principle of explana- 
tion, and his denial that philosophy can 
give an account of the world as charac- 
tered whole. From these considerations 
the conclusion seems obvious that 
Hobbes as a thinker on metaphysics is 
divided against himself and bears two 
roles—the one that of critical naturalist, 
the other tha8of dogmatic materialist. 

This same disparity of direction in his 
thought appears if one approaches his 
work from the side of his explicit value 
doctrines; for, as in metaphysics, so in 
theory of value, one finds Hobbes arguing 
opposed positions. Hobbes’s value theory 
is largely delivered in his ethical doc- 
trines; and in his ethics I distinguish 
three major directions: (1) that in which 
he seeks to reduce ethical data and prin- 
ciples to metaphysical bodies and the 
laws of motions; (2) that of his naturalis- 
tic value theory, which rejects any meta- 
physical determination or presupposition 
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of value; and (3) that in which he offers 
a number of special descriptive generali- 
zations of ethical fact but treats each in 
turn as constitutive of value universally. 
Under this last head he espouses by turns 
a purely egoistic pleasure theory, a sur- 
vival theory, and an _ authoritarian 
theory. 

The general manner of Hobbes’s at- 
tempt to give definition to his materialis- 
tic theory of value I have already indi- 
cated in considering his metaphysical 
scheme of division of objects of inquiry. 
I found there that in treating of ethical 
matters Hobbes found it necessary to in- 
troduce the concepts appertaining to 
consciousness and to value as given or as 
ascertainable, not merely by deduction 
from the more general concepts of body 
but by unique observation. Apparently 
aware of his departure from the rational- 
istic rule in his ethical discussions, he 
makes an attempt to justify it by allow- 
ing that such discussion has the peculi- 
arity that it may be conducted either 
deductively or empirically. That ethical 
theory must start from observation of 
ethical fact he does not, however, admit. 
He writes: “The causes of the motions of 
the mind are known, not only by ratioci- 
nation, but also by experience of every 
man that takes the pains to observe these 
motions within himself.” 

These alternative courses which he in- 
dicates as of equal validity in ethical in- 
quiry do, in fact, mark off the two major 
and opposed directions which Hobbes’s 
ethical discussions take and which cor- 
respond to the division in his thought on 
its metaphysical side. On the one hand, 
he attempts to make good his fundamen- 
tal materialistic conception of all reality 
by exhibiting the concepts employed in 
consciousness and value activity as 
species of motion, while, on the other, 
with his attention on observed data, he 
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simply takes these concepts as given and 
uses them to construct a theory of state. 

The concepts in question are, first. 
those which define sentient being and ac- 
tivity and, second, those which dete;- 
mine voluntary action. Chief among the 
first are sense, memory, imagination, and 
thought; among the second, endeavor. 
pleasure, pain, and will. On the meta- 
physical or deductive side of his thought 
Hobbes is concerned to show that all 
these concepts are of complex motions. 
His attempt to do so is typically exhibit- 
ed in his definition of sense, viz., that 
“sense is some internal motion in the 
sentient, generated by some internal mo- 
tion of the parts of the object, and propa- 
gated through all the media to the inner- 
most part of the organ.” The trouble 
with the definition is, first, that it as- 
sumes and leaves unexplained the notion 
of the sentient in terms of whose motions 
sense is to be understood and, second, 
that it leaves the characteristics of the 
sense-constituting motion undefined, 
both in the object and in the subject. It 
would seem, then, that sense is not shown 
to be derived from more fundamental 
body and motion but is simply taken as 
given; and in another passage Hobbes 
himself appears to argue that this must 
be the case. He there writes: “As for the 
causes of sense, we cannot begin our 
search of them from any other phenome- 
non than that of sense itself. But you 
will say, by what sense shall we take 
notice of sense? I answer, by sense itself, 
namely, by the memory which for some 
time remains in us of things sensible, 
though they themselves pass away.” In 
other words, sense both constitutes itself 
and cognizes itself. 

Hobbes’s treatment of sense and his 
failure with it are characteristic of his 
dealings with other concepts of con- 
sciousness and of those of ethical action. 
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Thus, he asserts, for example, that the 
activities which are the springs of value 
all derive from endeavor, which is de- 
scribed as made up of certain “small be- 
ginnings of motion, within the body of 
man,... before they appear in visible 
actions.’ The motion which is endeavor, 
it is explained, is invisible and insensible 
from the shortness of the space which it 
occupies and the briefness of the time in 
which it takes place. From this primary 
invisible and insensible motion Hobbes 
professes to derive the concepts which 
immediately define value. All endeavor, 
being motion, has direction; and when 
the direction is toward the object, we call 
the resultant experience ‘‘good”’ and 
when away from it, “bad.” The two 
characters may also be rendered by the 
terms ‘‘pleasure”’ and ‘“‘pain.’’ Or if we 
substitute desire for movement toward 
and aversion for movement away from, 
we then get Hobbes’s definition of value 
in terms of these latter. I am not con- 
cerned here to judge that theory of value 
but only to argue that Hobbes does not 
derive it from his fundamental meta- 
physical theory that all reality is motion 
and body. I think what Hobbes does 
make out is a certain rough analogy be- 
tween directed movement and organic 
and sentient endeavor; desire is, in fact, 
a kind of movement toward and aversion 
a movement away from, though this is 
often obscured by the complexity of the 
reaction; e.g., when aversion leads to at- 
tack or overt movement toward an ob- 
ject, it apparently contradicts the prin- 
ciple, but, in fact, it does not do so, for 
attack is bent upon annihilating or re- 
moving its object and is therefore a com- 
plex and indirect form of movement 
from. I put this down in answer to R. B. 
Perry’s criticism that Hobbes’s theory of 
endeavor as motion from and away from 
is inadequate because it does not take 
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into account such instances of complex 
behavior. I think that the objection to 
Hobbes’s theory rests on other grounds, 
namely, that correlation of phenomena 
such as that which may be discovered 
between sentient behavior and inorganic 
movement does not prejudice the full re- 
ality of either of the terms correlated; nor 
does it confer priority upon either, even 
when one of the terms, as may, in fact, 
be the case with body in motion, has a 
vastly wider set of observed correlations 
than the other. My objection to Hobbes 
in the end rests upon this single argu- 
ment; and on the basis of it I conclude 
that Hobbes as materialistic makes out 
no relation between metaphysics and 
value, though he may be granted to have 
suggested roughly some interesting cor- 
relations between certain facts of value 
activity and certain others of physics. 

The side of Hobbes’s thought which I 
have been discussing in the immediately 
preceding paragraphs constitutes what 
may properly be called Hobbes’s meta- 
physical speculations on theory of value. 
A second line of his discussion of the sub- 
ject of value embraces what I have 
previously indicated as a number of spe- 
cial scientific doctrines regarding ethical 
matters of fact. Hobbes’s approach here 
is not metaphysical but empirical and 
mainly psychological. The concepts with 
which he here deals are those already 
enumerated, the central one being en- 
deavor in its two forms of desire and 
aversion. On his one empirical theory, 
that of individual hedonism, he inter- 
prets endeavor narrowly as pursuit of 
pleasure and avoidance of pain; and 
these, he holds, constitute good and evil. 
On another interpretation he makes the 
notion of self-preservation central and 
calls good whatever preserves the organ- 
ism, evil whatever endangers it. Accord- 
ingly, pleasure on this survival theory be- 
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comes a sign of good and not good itself. 
Both these empirical theories are used as 
principles in the construction of the doc- 
trine of society as found in the Leviathan, 
detailed exposition of which cannot be 
undertaken within the scope of this es- 
say. I shall indicate by way of example, 
however, Hobbes’s treatment there of 
particular.ethical data from the point of 
view of his psychological theory. Hobbes 
in his social philosophy is concerned to 
show that all sentiments and all behav- 
iors are forms of self-seeking. Assuming 
that they are, he reasons that the motiva- 
tion to social concord is an emotion of 
fear, an impulse to individual security, 
and an egoistic calculation to peace, while 
the state which results is a confederacy of 
all against each. Thus the whole body of 
apparently social or nonegoistic actions 
are, in fact, derivative from and referent 
to simple egoistic sentiments and desires. 
Accordingly, such a typically altruistic 
sentiment as pity is described as grief for 
the calamity of others arising from the 
imagination of the like calamity befalling 
one’s self, and benevolence as a manner 
of impressing one’s own power to the end 
of securing dominion over its object. 
These psychological ethical doctrines 
of Hobbes, of which the foregoing ex- 
amples indicate the trend, constitute the 
greater part of Hobbes’s writing in moral 
and political philosophy. But, as I have 
argued previously, they stand in no rela- 
tion to Hobbes’s metaphysical specula- 
tions. Historically, it has been sometimes 
made to appear, however, that objection 
against Hobbes’s specific ethical doctrine 
is, in fact, an objection to his material- 
ism; but I think I have sufficiently shown 
that there is, in truth, no logical connec- 
tion between the two. As a matter of his- 
torical fact, the immediate successors of 
Hobbes who criticized his ethical doc- 
trines did so mainly on the grounds that 
they did not give a correct psychological 
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account of human nature, inasmuch as 
men are by nature social and other-re. 
garding and not, as Hobbes alleged, ex- 
clusively self-seeking. And this, I think, 
is the only correct mode of attack on this 
sides of Hobbes’s ethical views. Meta- 
physical issues are not here in question. 
To bring a metaphysical issue in is to 
confuse the analysis. 

Before leaving Hobbes’s psychological 
ethical discussion, I want to call atten- 
tion to what seems to me a very interest- 
ing element which Hobbes allows to 
exist in the native psychological equip- 
ment of man. Usually Hobbes declares 
the emotion of fear to be the sole moti- 
vating force to action of social concord; 
but in one passage, in which he argues 
the insufficiency of verbal promises to 
keep men to their performance, he ob- 
serves that “there are in man’s nature 
but two imaginable helps to strengthen 
it fi.e., the force of words]. And those 
are either a fear of the consequences of 
breaking their word; or a glory, or pride 
in appearing not to break it.’’ And 
though he immediately adds that “this 
latter is a generosity too rarely found to 
be presumed on,” it seems that in this 
statement he has given recognition to a 
psychological spring of action which, if 
taken seriously, would certainly embar- 
rass his main position and carry him into 
the view of those of his opponents who 
argue the naturalness of social senti- 
ments. 

There remains to be considered those 
important portions of Hobbes’s thought 
on theory of value and ethics which are 
scattered through his other discussions 
but which together form what I have 
designated as his naturalistic or critical 
theory of value. In this phase Hobbes’s 
thought works neither to the elaboration 
of a confined doctrine of ethical content 
nor to a definition of value within a 
metaphysical framework. It is calculated 
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rather to criticize certain concepts and 

attitudes which, on the one hand, project 
values out of recognition into metaphysi- 
cal regions beyond themselves and, on 
the other, confine them to some one or 
other particular form which they have 
happened historically to take and which, 
generalized to exclusiveness, again re- 
stricts values out of character. I have in 
the course of this essay quoted several 
passages from Hobbes or alluded to cer- 
tain of his expressions which are signifi- 
cant of this general attitude. His afore- 
instanced criticisms of formal and final 
causes are of this number, for a protest 
against essence and metaphysical ends is 
one way of objecting to the restriction 
or the extension of values beyond them- 
selves. Another statement to the same 
effect is that at the head of chapter ii of 
Leviathan, in which Hobbes condemns 
the practice of speaking meatphysically 
or objectively in terms which pertain ex- 
clusively to sense and will. Consistently 
with this critical position, Hobbes formu- 
lates his naturalistic theory of value as 
follows: 

Whatsoever is the object o any man’s appe- 
tite or desire, that is it which he for his part 
calleth good: and the object of his hate and 
aversion, evil; and of his contempt, vile and in- 
considerable. For these words of good, evil, and 
contemptible, are ever used with relation to the 
person that useth them: there being nothing 
simply and absolutely so: nor any common rule 
of good and evil, to be taken from the nature of 
the objects themselves. 

This definition, I think, is an unobjec- 
tionable statement of theory of value, as 
far as it goes; and the faults which one 
finds with Hobbes’s entire ethical views 
derive not from it but either from his 
metaphysical pretensions in theory of 
value or from his mistakes in psycho- 
logical observation and analysis. Both 
the latter are, however, logically uncon- 
nected with his naturalistic theory. 

For the explanation of the many other 
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concepts involved in a theory of ethics 
Hobbes, for the most part, lapses into an 
inadequate psychology or is hampered by 
an apparent desire to be true to his meta- 
physics of body and motion. Thus, e.g., 
deliberation is described as the vacilla- 
tion of movements from and movements 
toward a contemplated object, while will 
is simply the end-movement which 
marks the issue of a particular line of ac- 
tion or deliberation. Exceptions to this 
generally unsatisfactory performance are 
found in Hobbes’s analysis of the con- 
cepts of liberty and of obligation. Re- 
garding the former, he is clear that liber- 
ty is not opposed to necessity but only to 
external compulsion, and of the latter 
that obligation is finally grounded in the 
agent’s desire. 

I have indicated my twofold conclu- 
sion respecting my central question as to 
the relation between Hobbes’s metaphys- 
ics and his theory of value at various 
stages of this paper; but I recapitulate 
them in brief. I have argued that 
Hobbes’s metaphysical thought takes 
two directions leading to opposed conclu- 
sions; and that the first of these—and the 
one by which Hobbes was best known to 
himself and to his historians, viz., his 
materialism—neither does nor could 
stand in any significant relation to his 
value doctrines and that Hobbes’s at- 
tempts to make it do so failed. Against 
this metaphysics I have traced what I 
have called his “critical naturalism,” 
which on principle yields neither a posi- , 
tive metaphysics nor a definitive descrip- ° 
tion of ethical content but which does al- 
low and can formulate a value theory 
consistent with the general outlook. I 
have indicated what this value theory is 
and have argued that Hobbes’s other 
value theories neither derive from nor 
stand in organic relation to it. 
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COMMUNITY OF THE FREE. By Yves R. Simon, 
translated by W. R. Trask. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 172. 


Politics has a world all its own. Grounded in 
those wider and deeper realms which concern 
ethics and metaphysics, that world nevertheless 
has its own content, laws, and objectives. These 
are, however, difficult to isolate and make intel- 
ligible. The world of politics seems indelibly 
dyed with paradox, folly, and confusion, defying 
the most perceptive and pertinacious of our 
thinkers. It is a world in which the incompetent 
lead, govern, and control not only the bewil- 
dered but the wise; in which men of ill will are 
supported and even encouraged by those of 
good; in which decent men and men without 
malice exploit their brothers, slaughter their 
fellows, and stand by indifferently while others 
are arbitrarily assaulted, tortured, debased, 
exterminated. To do justice to such a world, one 
must have unusual good sense and a radical 
honesty, great insight and great courage; one 
must be able to pass beyond sentiment but to 
stop far short of cynicism; one must have a 
feeling for what is truly valuable and yet be 
conscious of what is relevant and important; 
one must be able to break through the bonds of 
convention and history and yet speak intelli- 
gibly to conventional, historic men. It is a world 
about which there is perhaps not a single work 
to which one can turn with steady confidence, 
not a single work which is at once concrete and 
universal, sound and suggestive, systematic and 
sensible, persuasive and objective, rational and 
about the real. What we have had are either 
dreams, propaganda, flashes of cantankerous 
brilliance, or shrewd good sense—or some mix- 
ture of them with a dash of contingent facts. 
There seem to have been no works which could 
really help us master by word or deed the world 
in which we daily live. We must be grateful for 
any book then which, like the present one, 
forcefully focuses on a number of those pivotal 
points from which good political discourse 
should never depart. 

Community of the Free is a fine book, an excit- 
ing book, in fact. It is hard-hitting, perceptive, 
fresh, shrewd, but unfortunately not sufficiently 
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analytic or systematic to be great or permanent. 
ly important. Sometimes inclined to be strident 
and to overexaggerate, and occasionally given 
to quite silly remarks (such as when he says that 
those who call attention to the faults of the op- 
pressed are more cowardly and odious than those 
who oppress them), Dr. Simon is on the whole a 
man with such an accurate eye, who writes with 
such directness and force, who is so free from 
cant and idle hopes, as to make his book one 
which every student should be urged to read. 

Dr. Simon seems primarily concerned with 
the solution of the perplexing problem of why 
ordinary good men so completely accept and 
support racist theories and what they imply. 
His answer is manifold. He thinks that most of 
them are weak rather than perverse; that they 
cherish security more than freedom; that they 
do not see that truth is indivisible, necessitating 
that one be as critical and as objective with re- 
spect to the assertions of newspapers and leaders 
as one is-to the claims of bankers and butchers; 
that they confound submission to authority 
with submission to tyranny; and above all that 
they want to belong to a superior group, even 
though they have no superior talents, ancestry, 
or power, Racism is a cheap, quick way of be- 
coming an aristocrat with an ideology justifying 
the exploitation of others. 

Dr. Simon’s remedies are also multiple. He 
urges that our fundamental liberties be encased 
in laws; that we avoid confusing the capricious- 
ness of the rebel with the resolute rational ac- 
tivity of the moral man; that we encourage new 
forms of community life such as unions and co- 
operatives; that we get rid of all quota systems 
while recognizing that each social class has a 
historic mission to further an aspect of public 
morality; that we improve our concepts of a 
just price by referring to the cost rather than to 
the market; that democracy’s tendency toward 
absolutism be checked by powers which, like 
property, also tend toward absolutism; that we 
labor for the common as well as for our own 
good; and, above all, that, without abandoning 
a metaphysical optimism which recognizes a 
goodness in everything, we become morally 
“pessimistic” and feel profoundly the wretched- 
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ness of our condition, the lack of guaranty that 
there will be progress, and the fact that evil is 
everyW here. 

Some of the foregoing ideas are rather badly 
stated; others are supported by acute, though 
brief, analyses; while still others are framed 
within a set of trenchant distinctions. Dr. 
Simon is particularly good in his account of the 
nature of a scapegoat class, in his discussion of 
Rousseau and the Enlightenment (where he 
was anticipated by Hegel), in his examination 
of the similarity in the outlook of both outcasts 
and perfectionists, and in his discussion of so- 
cialism and democracy. On the whole what he 
says is sound and must be taken account of in 
any relevant inquiry. His great weakness is his 
failure to see that his metaphysical optimism 
requires an understanding of such phenomena 
as racism as having a sound ground in goodness. 
Racism, like the most vicious gossip, is a correct 
expression of a mistaken judgment of the moral 
inferiority of those who differ in color, race, or 
religion. It testifies to the existence of a feeling 
of moral repugnance toward men whom we 
think disgrace the human form—erroneous, 
perverse, and confused though our judgment of 
these men may be. 

Dr. Simon’s views are somewhat similar to 
those of Maritain’s. With Maritain he severely 
castigates Christians who hide behind the 
church in theory or ritual and yet tolerate un- 
Christian acts, who speak as though they were 
without any sin at all, who are overly optimistic, 
who are politically naive or completely with- 
drawn. He breaks through the traditional 
Aristotelian-Thomistic position, which main- 
tains that what falls outside the control of final 
causes is not only bad but rare, to hold, instead, 
that evils occur in quantities. He is one of the 
few to affirm that, though earlier saints are as 
saintly as later ones, mankind, in the form of 
its best representatives and on the whole, per- 
haps has grown in moral stature. Men, partly 
despite and partly because of the horrors of the 
last years, know today as they never knew be- 
fore that there is something abhorrent in child 
labor, slavery, collective punishment, racial dis- 
crimination, the right of the first night, the 
petulant declaration of war, the killing of 
prisoners. 

Dr. Simon is a bold and willing follower of 
the Logos, in both its pre-Christian and Chris- 
tian sense. He follows the truth wherever it leads 
and tries to underscore eternal moral verities. 
It is somewhat surprising then to find him swal- 
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lowing such unpalatable traditional doctrines as 
that he who chooses wrongly does not choose at 
all, that there is no absolute contingency, that 
man is not now a fully natural man but a natu- 
ral man wounded, or that free action is action 
from a cause endowed with such an excess of 
determination as to exert a dominating indiffer- 
ence in respect to any necessity. His fresh and, 
I think, just observations on the defects of men 
and the way these are to be confined and over- 
come require a much more radical reconstruc- 
tion of foundations than he seems to allow. But 
we should be grateful for what we have. Dr. 
Simon’s is a good book, a richly rewarding one. 
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History Is on Our SIDE. By Joseph Needham. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 226. 
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75. 

Dr. Needham has an established reputation 
in the field of experimental entomology. He is 
more than usually well informed in branches of 
knowledge other than natural science. He is also 
an essayist of no mean order. Yet, in many of 
his essays he rambles; and in his excursions be- 
yond his own field he shows, after all, that his 
knowledge is inadequate and his thought not 
thoroughgoing but swayed by some current 
popular fashions. The title of the book is mis- 
leading. I took it up expecting to find in it some 
significant contribution to the philosophy of 
history, to which attention is being increasingly 
given. But the essay, the title of which is used 
for the book, is only twelve and one-half pages 
long and lapses in two places into poetry. ““Cam- 
bridge Summer,” an attractive essay fora Cam- 
bridge alumnus, rambles through thirty-two 
pages. Though I am sure that the volume is 
not of the kind for a college or university and I 
have my doubt as to who might want to buy it, 
comments on some of its contents should be 
made here. 

Forty-four pages are devoted to an account 
of ‘The Nazi Attack on International Science,” 
giving some documentary evidence of what we 
long ago knew from refugee scholars. Similar to 
that is a short study, “Science, Capitalism, and 
Fascism,” in which the author concludes that 
“although science grew up along with capital- 
ism, capitalism came in the end to be a brake 
upon its further progress. With fascism it comes 
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almost to a full stop” (p. 153). ““The Gist of 
Evolution” is mainly a short history of the idea 
of evolution. However, the manner in which 
Dr. Needham closes the essay indicates that his 
philosophical attitude is similar to that in 
America called ‘‘naturalism.” ‘The value of his 
[i.e., man’s] highest ideals and actions is indeed 
independent of their origin, but only in the light 
of their origin could they attain their highest 
dignity, and be vested with an evolutionary 
authority securer than any supernaturalism, the 
measure of his greatness now, and the guarantee 
of untold greatness to come” (p. 144). Yet, 
though it is quite impossible to find out from 
this book what the author means by the term 
“mind,” he ends the whole book with the 
phrase: ‘‘witnessing to the truth of human soli- 
darity and the unity of the world mind” (p. 226) 
(italics mine). 

One could, with some justification, urge that 
it is just with “the unity of the world mind” 
that Aldous Huxley with his Advaita Vedantism 
is concerning himself. But in a brief essay on 
“Father Aldous’ Treatise on Politique Power” 
Dr. Needham (to my great satisfaction) indi- 
cates how the position presented by Huxley is 
of little value for facing the actualities of social 
and political life. In spite of some inconsisten- 
cies, that position suggests essentially: “Aspire 
to sainthood ...and always remember that 
saints ... must keep out of politics” (p. 43). In 
this essay, as in some others, a sharp distinction, 
indeed one might say a definite opposition, is 
maintained as between the otherworldly, the 
mystical, and the supernatural, on the one hand, 
and the worldly and the social, on the other. The 
last sentences of the first essay, ‘‘The Two Faces 
of Christianity,” put the author’s view clearly. 
“If we mean by it [i.e., Christianity] the ‘divin- 
ing doctrine’ of neo-platonist, pietist, ‘eternal- 
ist’ otherworldly mysticism, it has no future.” 
“Tf we mean by it the chiliastic social hope of 
prophetic, temporal, flesh and blood religion, it 
will go over into communist social emotion 
without essential loss.”” In my judgment, those 
two sentences manifest clearly the inadequacy 
of Dr. Needham’s knowledge of the history of 
Christianity and the lack of thoroughness in his 
thought about it. Throughout that history both 
types of view he describes have been mainly re- 
jected—not in toto—as not the essential com- 
plete position of Christianity. Christian life 
through the ages has been predominantly con- 
cerned with a relationship of the “divine” and 
the “human.” Even though, with the present 





writer, one reject the doctrine of the Incarna. 
tion, it may still be recognized as symbolic for 
religion involving the “divine” and the “hy. 
man.” 

From the sentence (quoted above) describing 
the second “face” of Christianity it might be 
surmised that Dr. Needham is sympathetic with 
Communist ideology. That does not imply that 
he is sympathetic with the caucus minority of a 
minority which at present rules Russia. The 
phrase “History is on our side” apparently 
means ‘‘History is on the side of communism.” 
At the conclusion of the essay (“History . . .”) 
he writes: ‘“‘The question is not whether com- 
munism will come or no: the question is how 
much culture you can save from fascist barba- 
rism, how many martyrdoms you can prevent. 
For we may remember the proud revolutionary 
saying, that all the battles of the working class 
are defeats, except the last” (p. 34). 

As one who has spent ten years in Cambridge 
University, I would like at least enough space 
to say that, probably due to his Communist at- 
titude, Dr. Needham has failed to appreciate 
what I might call the Aristotelian character of 
its government. The essay ‘University Democ- 
racy” is a good example of the author’s ram- 
bling: it is both confused and confusing. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duke University 


MAN FoR HIMSELF. By Eric Fromm. New York: 
Rhinehart & Co. 1947. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


Contemporary thought in the social sciences 
and psychology usually shies away from ques- 
tions of values and ethics. This anxious aversion 
springs from an understandable and _praise- 
worthy desire to free scientific thought from po- 
litical involvement and the influence of bias. 
Yet one wonders whether this consuming con- 
cern to avoid ‘“‘value judgments” has been 
worth the trouble. It seems to have pushed the 
science of man into an untenable position which 
follows neither from valid empirical results nor 
from any consistent theory of human nature. 
This is the position that all value judgments are 
the ‘‘rationalizations” of the interests of a par- 
ticular temperament or class or culture. It can 
explain how an individual takes over these judg- 
ments into his “Super Ego”’ by internalizing the 
authority of his parents, but it cannot discuss 
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their validity (for that depends on the tempera- 
ment, class, or culture he, or the observer, hap- 
pens to belong to). Scientifically the significance 
of value judgments is exhausted as ‘‘projection”’ 
of the emotional properties of the individual 
who utters them. 

In this climate of opinion it is a significant 
event to find a reputable social psychologist and 
practicing psychoanalyst saying that ‘‘judg- 
ment of ethical values has the same logical char- 
acter as a rational judgment in general” and ‘“‘a 
judgment that a person is destructive, greedy, 
jealous, envious is not different from a physi- 
cian’s statement about a dysfunction of the 
heart or the lungs.’”’ Eric Fromm, the author of 
these statements, has found that his experience 
as a practicing psychoanalyst has confirmed his 
“conviction that problems of ethics cannot be 
omitted from the study of personality, either 
theoretically or therapeutically.”” He has ac- 
cordingly decided to write a book which will 
clarify the problem of ethics and psychology. 
His book is courageous and thoughtful, and, 
even where it recalls older writers on ethics like 
Aristotle and Spinoza, it gives them an inter- 
pretation that is both fair and fruitful of new 
extensions made possible by recent psychologi- 
cal knowledge. Mr. Fromm’s book has a great 
deal to offer both to the philosopher and to the 
psychologist and can be read with profit by the 
layman. 

Mr. Fromm calls his position ‘humanistic 
ethics,” as contrasted with ‘authoritarian 
ethics.” Humanistic ethics assumes that man 
has the capacity to know what is good and bad 
and that man’s welfare is the sole criterion of 
ethical value; authoritarian ethics, on the other 
hand, denies this capacity to man and makes the 
interest of the authority, not of the subject, the 
primary good. Aristotle, Spinoza, and Dewey 
are considered by Fromm to be in the tradition 
of humanistic ethics because they all believe that 
objectively valid and universal norms can be 
derived from a knowledge of the nature of man 
and that ethics is applied psychology. Freud, 
too, while encouraging a relativistic and amoral 
approach to ethics, has nevertheless made im- 
portant positive contributions to humanistic 
ethics in his stress on the total personality, his 
theory of unconscious motives, and his theory 
of character. Fromm discerningly points out 
that Freud is not consistently relativistic but 
has a passionate faith in truth and in the power 
of reason to make man healthy. 

Fromm does not repudiate psychoanalysis; 
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he rather brings into the open its implicit ethical 
assumptions and boldly traces their conse- 
quences for a science of human nature. Psycho- 
analytic therapy (and psychiratric treatment in 
general) has all along assumed that its aim is to 
restore the patient to normal healthy function- 
ing. But neither therapy nor theory has always 
recognized that this assumption implies that 
there is a positive norm for human nature which 
can be progressively specified by scientific in- 
vestigation. ‘“‘Normality,” on the contrary, is 
usually defined in terms of negative and purely 
relative criteria. A normal person, according to 
these criteria, is one who does not suffer from 
severe neuroses or psychoses and is well ‘‘ad- 
justed”’ to his class and culture. Fromm recog- 
nizes the incompleteness of this conception of 
normality and tries to develop a more positive 
conception. Normal human nature, he believes, 
is not merely the absence of certain abnormali- 
ties or a statistical average of how people be- 
have in a particular culture (this may be only 
a “socially patterned defect’). Normality is a 
functioning of the total organism according to 
the laws of its nature. It is, in the sense of Plato 
and Aristotle, ‘‘virtue,” or healthy functioning, 
an unfolding of inherent potentialities under the 
guidance of reason. Evil is a crippling of man’s 
powers, a denial of life. Although man can adapt 
to varying cultural conditions, he “is not a 
blank sheet of paper on which culture can write 
its text; he is an entity charged with energy and 
structured in specific and ascertainable ways to 
external conditions.” 

Every individual, says Fromm, is a bearer of 
all human potentialities. But he is prevented 
from realizing some through the shortness of an 
individual life and others through the untoward- 
ness of circumstance. Whatever potentialities 
an individual does realize are a product of his 
particular temperament, talents, and character, 
and this constellation is a unique entity. ‘“The 
duty to be alive is the same as the duty to be- 
come oneself, to develop into the individual one 
potentially is.” 

Analytically, Fromm distinguishes several 
different types of character or ‘‘orientations” 
(‘‘the more or less permanent form in which hu- 
man energy is canalized in living’’). Especially 
interesting are the “marketing orientation” and 
the ‘‘productive character.” The former is the 
type of character which tends to be produced 
by the modern market, especially the “‘person- 
ality market.” A person with this type of char- 
acter is not concerned with his life or happiness 
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but only with becoming a salable commodity. 
The “productive character”’ is Fromm’s ideal of 
the normal, mature, good man. It is an expan 
sion of the ideal of individual spontaneity de- 
scribed in the author’s Escape from Freedom and 
of Freud’s notion of the genital character. 

The productive character is able to use his 
powers and to realize the potentialities inherent 
in him. He is free and not dependent on someone 
who controls his powers. He is guided by reason 
and self-awareness as an actor. He perceives the 
world as it is and as enlivened and enriched by 
his own powers; and he loves, thinks, and works 
productively. 

No person is entirely productive, and no one 
is entirely lacking in productiveness. There are 
an endless number of actual personalities, de- 
pending on the way in which different ‘‘orienta- 
tions” are blended, their respective strengths in 
different spheres of activity, and the different 
temperaments and gifts of individuals. 

Fromm uses the ideal of the normal, mature 
personality as a yardstick for the ethical evalu- 
ation of specific character traits. Character 
traits, he believes, cannot be judged in isola- 
tion. Any character trait which contributes to 
the development of a productive character or 
which emanates from such a character is ethi- 
cally positive. The same trait may become ethi- 
cally negative when associated with a nonpro- 
ductive character type. ‘“‘Rational systematic 
orderliness, for instance, may be found when 
productiveness is high, while with decreasing 
productiveness, it degenerates more and more 
into irrational pedantic compulsive ‘orderliness’ 
which actually defeats its own purpose.” 

Perhaps the most significant and ingenious 
use which Fromm makes of this analysis of char- 
acter traits is in connection with the concepts 
self-love, self-interest, conscience, pleasure, 
faith, doubt, hate, repression, and authority. 
He dichotomizes each of these into a rational 
and an irrational variety, depending on its posi- 
tive or negative relation to the productive char- 
acter. Irrational conscience, e.g., is Freud’s 
Super Ego, the product of identification with 

parental authority; but rational conscience is 
“our own voice, present in every human being 
and independent of external sanctions and re- 
wards.” It is the “guardian of man’s true self- 
interest.” Irrational pleasure comes from satisfy- 
ing neurotic desires and is “‘the indication of 
greed, of the failure to solve the problem of hu- 
man existence” (cf. the ‘‘false pleasures’ in 





Plato’s Philebus). Rational pleasure, on the 
other hand, is the joy and happiness which ac. 
companies productive activity and “‘is proof of 
partial or total success in the ‘art of living,’’ 

l'his procedure, which is applied in a similar 
manner to authority and the other concents. 
may appear somewhat arbitrary and question 
begging at first, but it is entirely consistent with 
Fromm’s general theory of a continuum of char- 
acter traits, the ethical qualities of which are to 
be judged in relation to the norm of the produc 
tive character. It is analogous to the use made 
by Plato and Aristotle of the ideal good man as 
an ultimate standard of moral judgment. Sig 
nificantly, it is a mode of analysis which restores 
intellectual respectability to a set of terms which 
have been savagely debunked by a psychoana- 
lytic theory less profound than Fromm’s. In our 
day this is a major achievement. 

Many questions can and undoubtedly will be 
raised concerning Fromm’s theoretical effort to 
clarify problems of ethics and psychology. His 
model of normal human nature, although broad- 
er and more sympathetic to man’s social and ra 
tional motives than Freud’s libido theory, lacks 
the definiteness and precision of the latter. The 
“moral powers of man” remain largely undis- 
closed and amorphous as Fromm describes 
them. The attempt to reconcile freedom and 
determinism is not quite convincing. His em 
pirical concept of “character structure” fails to 
take seriously Hume’s criticism of the self as a 
substance. The ethical problems raised by con 
flicts of interest among “productive characters” 
are hardly touched upon. These questions are 
important and should be discussed further; hate 
is only a ‘‘secondary potentiality” which arises 
when primary potentialities are thwarted. But 
in discussing them let us not underestimate the 
magnitude of Mr. Fromm’s positive contribu- 
tion. His book marks the beginning of a era of 
maturity and productiveness in the psycholo- 
gist’s treatment of ethical problems. His ‘‘ra 
tional vision” of human nature will hearten and 
inspire those who have wearied of the fanatical 
clash between a confused authoritarianism and 
an equally confused relativism. His successful 
assimilation of the wisdom of the past to modern 
science will give new courage to those who be- 
lieve with Fromm himself in the tenacity of the 
forces striving for health and sanity. 


MILTON SINGER 


University of Chicago 
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\y HistoRICAL INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
PurtosopHy. By Hugh Miller. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. x+615. $5.00. 


This book combines a survey of the history 
of philosophy from the Greeks to the present 
with the elaboration of a thesis concerning the 
philosophic basis of democracy. Its primary 
purpose is to show that “‘after three thousand 
years of philosophical effort we arrive at philo 
sophical truth” (p. 1*)—a truth which provides 
at last the conclusive intellectual justification 
of the democratic faith. interesting and sugges 
tive as many of his remarks are, Professor Mil- 
ler’s book suffers from very serious shortcom- 
ings, which can be traced largely to the com- 
bined historical and philosophic aspects of his 
apologetic aim. 

The first demand which a history of philoso- 
phy should be expected to meet is that it be ac- 
curate and provide some idea, in their own 
terms, of the leading concepts and principles of 
the philosophies with which it deals. The pres- 
nt work is very deficient in this respect. The 
chapter on Aristotle is an outstanding example 
of confused and unsympathetic interpretation. 
In declaring that Aristotle’s science ‘‘cannot be 
brought into logical unity” because he regards 
form both as the realization of the potentialities 
{ matter and as a being in its own right (pp. 
1og-10), Mr. Miller overlooks Aristotle’s in- 
sistence that form is ‘the cause by reason of 
vhich the matter is some definite thing,” so that 
or essence of the thing 
104153 ff.). The attribu- 
and “‘confusion” to Aris- 


form is ‘the being” 
Metaphysics, vii. 17. 
tion of “ambiguity 
totle’s concept of causation because he did not 
hold the modern doctrine that causes are forces 
pp. 110-11) shows a lack of awareness of the 
philosophic issues involved in a reduction of the 
four Aristotelian causes to efficient causes. Nor 
is it a correct interpretation either of Aristotle’s 
logic or of the criticism of it by many ‘‘con- 
temporary logicians”’ that “‘it is not true, they 
say, that we need think, or ordinarily do think, 
in these stilted forms”’ (pp. 113-14). And to de- 
clare that science in antiquity was held to be 
based upon axioms ‘‘which supposedly were 
known to the reason independently of experi- 
ence” (p. 525) is to ignore Aristotle’s insistence 
that the principles of all the sciences, including 
mathematics, are derived from experience. 
Miller’s main apparatus for the interpreta- 
tion of the history of philosophy is the dualism 
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of rationalism and empiricism, with which are 
respectively coupled logical realism and nomi- 
nalism. The application of this distinction turns 
up again many of the clichés of conventional 
histories. ‘Thus we are told once more that 
Francis Bacon “neglected”? the “rational ele- 
ment in science” and that Descartes ‘‘over- 
looked the empirical element” (p. 244) .Such an 
unqualified characterization of Bacon ignores 
his insistence inthe Novum Organum that sense- 
impressions are to be remedied by ‘‘art” (I, 69, 
g8); that experience must “‘proceed in accord- 
ance with a fixed law, in regular order” (I, 100); 
that men who use experiment without reason 
are like ants who only collect and use, whereas 
the true philosopher is like the bee which 
“transforms and digests” materials ‘‘by a power 
of its own,” so that there must be ‘‘a closer 
league between these two faculties, the experi- 
mental and the rational” (I, 95). Similarly, 
when will our historical surveys begin to take 
account ot Descartes’s emphasis upon the use 
and importance of experience, in the Regulae, 
the Discourse, and the Principles? The recogni- 
tion of such factors a§ these will make historical 
classifications less simple and the historian’s 
refutation of his predecessors less facile, but it 
will help to bring out the greater richness and 
complexity of the thought of the philosophers 
themselves, as against the elementary blunder- 
ing of the straw men who are erected in their 
stead. 

The source of these deficiencies of historical 
interpretation is to be found to a large extent in 
Miller’s general thesis as to the philosophic 
basis of democracy. The dualism of rationalism 
and empiricism is applied in explanation of the 
contrast between absolutistic and democratic 
political doctrines; for absolutism, Miller main- 
tains, is based on the rationalist philosophy 
which upholds the primary reality of universals 
or natural law as determinative of individual 
being, whereas democratic doctrine is based on 
the empirical philosophy which asserts that real 
being is individual, not universal, being. Begin- 
ning with Hume, the refutation of the theory of 
universal natural necessity and its replacement 
by that of individual freedom has been brought 
to a successful culmination by means of the 
physics of Einstein and the logic of Whitehead 
and Russell. For, since the former established 
that geometry is only physical hypothesis and 
the latter that arithmetic is pure logic, they 
rendered untenable the view that reason, as 
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exemplified in mathematics, contains the uni- 
versal principles which are legislative of empiri- 
cal, individual fact. As a consequence, the 
democratic faith in individual freedom has at 
last received its philosophic justification. 
As will be seen from this brief summary, 
Miller’s thesis is bold and wide-sweeping. He 
recognizes, indeed, that ‘“‘it may seem far- 
fetched to make our faith in a certain form of 
government depend upon a general philosophy 
which inquires into the character of everything 
that exists” (p. 9); but he insists nonetheless 
that “our motive in seeking this [philosophi- 
cal] truth is political—we wish to assure our- 
selves of the righteousness of democratic gov- 
ernment” (p. 537); and he concludes that ‘‘the 
generative principle of democracy, and the pre- 
supposition upon which is established all scien- 
tific truth, are one and the same’”’ (p. 538). But 
even if we grant that recent physical and logical 
developments have established, as Miller main- 
tains, the philosophic truths of natural inde- 
terminism and of the exclusive reality of indi- 
viduals—and there are many gaps in this argu- 
ment—in holding that these latter “truths” 
prove the fundamentals of the democratic be- 
lief, he commits some glaring non sequiturs. At 
no point does he subject to critical scrutiny the 
analogies on which his argument depends—be- 
tween “individual being’? as such and human 
individuals, between physical law and political 
law, between physical indeterminism and hu- 
man political freedom. As a consequence, his 
argument falls into serious difficulties. Since 
absolutism has been assimilated to rationalism 
and the primacy of universals, the exponents of 
natural law should be opponents of individual 
freedom (cf. p. 5). But Miller is forced to recog- 
nize that Cicero, Locke, and Jefferson all based 
their doctrines of the natural rights of the indi- 
vidual upon doctrines of universal natural law 
(pp. 6, 132, 535); and his efforts to solve this 
self-generated problem are not successful. Simi- 
larly, he is unable to explain why the strictly ra- 
tionalist Spinoza had a libertarian political phi- 
losophy, whereas Hobbes, whose empirical ele- 
ments are recognized (p. 276), is nevertheless a 
political absolutist. Miller’s acknowledgment 
that the Cartesian concept of natural science 
played a politically progressive role (p. 319) is 
likewise at odds with his main thesis. Even 
more, since he has assimilated democracy to 
empiricism and nominalism, it would seem that 
Hume should be a great democrat. And indeed 
we are told not only that Hume was ‘‘the true 
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inaugurator of modern political theory” (p, § 
but that “in the writings of Locke, Berkeley. 
and Hume we see the development of an empiri- 
cal philosophy which . . . is emphatically a |jb. 
eral or libertarian philosophy” (p. 317). Ye 
Miller is surely not unaware that Berkeley is the 
author of that treatise entitled Passive Obedienc 
which derives from ‘‘the law of nature” the duty 
of “absolute unlimited non-resistance” to the 
powers that be. And it seems incredible to trace 
democratic philosophy to the Hume whose 
denial that the people are the origin of all just 
power led to his being characterized by Jeffer- 
son as “‘the great apostle of toryism .. . this 
traitor to his fellow men. 

Underlying these inconsistencies in Miller's 
thesis is his refusal to recognize legitimate dis- 
tinctions between different kinds of subject 
matter. Not only does he regard philosophy “as 
a study seeking to extablish a broad intellectual 
foundation for political faith” (p. 15), but he 
likewise assimilates to one another morals, log- 
ic, science, and religion. Consequently, on the 
question of the relation between democracy and 
science it is easy for him to identify “scientific 
truth” with “democratic justice” (p. 538) and 
logic’s role in science with a constitution’s role 
in a democracy (p. 564). But this is accom- 
plished only by smuggling in moral connotations 
for intellectual concepts: ‘Science is man’s 
honesty, his prime virtue” (p. 554); ‘Science is 
the will to do rightly by all individual beings in 
cognitive acknowledgement of their existence” 
(p. 556); science’s “regard for particular fact 
activates a moral reverence for individual be- 
ing” (p. 579); “action directed by scientific 
knowledge is of necessity moral action” (p. 581). 
Were the Nazis, whose action was directed by 
scientific knowledge, therefore engaged in moral 
action? On Miller’s definitions, their knowledge 
would not be scientific because it was dedicated 
to the destruction of individuals. Yet such re- 
definitions of terms, entailing the identification 
of intellectual with moral values, obscure rather 
than clarify the real problem, which is precisely 
that of how to give moral direction to intellec- 
tual pursuits and intellectual guidance to moral 
concerns. 

In thus blurring the distinctive traits of 
many different kinds of things, moreoever, 
Miller falls into the same universalism or holism 
which he holds to be the basis of political 
absolutism. Thus we find him asserting that 
“there still underlies all natural and human 
existence a universal and moral law” (p. 542). 
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And, in deriving political doctrines from meta- 
physical and epistemological premises he makes 
democracy depend, even as the absolutists he 
opposes, upon a universal theory of being and 
knowledge. 

These shortcomings of Miller’s book are all 
the more lamentable in that they spring from 
purposes which in fundamental respects deserve 
encouragement. We necd histories of philosophy 
which relate philosophic doctrines to other as- 
pects of the development of culture; and we 
need philosophic examinations of the meaning 
and bases of democracy. But taese purposes are 
vitiated if they entail the reduction of philoso- 
phies to their social and political circumstances 
or the translation of democracy into terms far 
removed from its primary characteristics. The 
justification of democracy by other considera- 
tions than its own specific contributions to hu- 
man life and value serves only to distract atten- 
tion from the real issues and problems of democ- 
racy and precludes philosophy from making its 
much-needed contribution toward their solu- 
tion. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 


On A DARKLING PLAIN: THE ART AND THOUGHT 
or THomAsS Harpy. By Harvey Curtis Web- 
ster. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. 240+viii. $3.50. 

Thomas Hardy is a figure of surpassing in- 
terest for two reasons: the steady growth of his 
standing as a poet (the novels, of course, are 
poems, and the poems are often better than the 
novels) and the fact that he was, as Lord David 
Cecil has written, the last in the great Shake- 
spearean tradition. Both reasons for our interest 
indicate one all-important truth about Hardy: 
he had the sheer nerve to write about man and 
nature. For Hardy, man and nature existed. He 
thought that poetry was “the application of 
ideas to life.” From Rome and from the posi- 
tivists, he once wrote, could come equally sharp 
criticisms of Thomas Hardy. It is true; he 
wrote before the day when poets accepted other 
people’s doctrines—or none. With brazen cour- 
age, he set out to hew himself a cosmogony and 
to incorporate it in works of beauty. The result 
is that he stands cloaked in an awkward, 
anomalous greatness. So rare is this quality of 
four-square constructed soundness in our dwin- 
dling cultural scene that he is a sure subject of 
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inquiry among those who would track down 
“the true, the good, and the beautiful.” 

Is it, therefore, a completely adequate philo- 
sophic object in studying Hardy to undertake 
to demonstrate that he was—a “meliorist’’? 
Professor Webster has traced Hardy’s intellec- 
tual development, his temperamental set. Web- 
ster points to many telltale dark threads in the 
fabric: sensitive temperament that wept when 
birds were hurt, a conversion to Darwin and the 
Higher Criticism, unease over the place of the 
yeomanry in social England. Then he attempts 
to demonstrate that although accused of fatal- 
ism (as recently, in fact, as by Professor Gilbert 
in the 1947 Eastern Philosophical Association’s 
presidential. address), Hardy was really a 
meliorist, especially in later life, though con- 
sistently no kind of ‘‘ist.”” From the later novels, 
from journals, and especially from The Dynasts 
the author draws evidence of an increasing 
meliorism. This, at any rate, is refreshing. But 
now we must turn and ask Professor Webster: 
What is the specific quality in great poetry 
which makes it seem “‘meliorist”’? Is it not some- 
thing far and away beyond the meliorism of any 
journeyman Cheerful Cherub in the daily press? 
Has he not hinted in his own book at the real 
Hardy phenomenon? 

Professor Webster perhaps comes closest to 
the truth about Hardy when he writes of his 
sincerity, of his craftsmanship, of “‘fifty years of 
honest and intelligent thought about the nature 
of the universal [I should say ‘“‘of the universe”’] 
by a great thinker and poet.” Yes, sincerity is a 
virtue that makes any author “meliorist” be- 
cause it makes him human. But, beyond this, 
pity and terror, the redemption of the chorus, 
the craftsman’s attitude toward nature—these 
qualities of great poetry are ‘‘meliorist” in an 
almost biological sense. They do not come of the 
formal avowal of any “‘philosophy of meliorism” 
such as Webster searches for in Hardy. They 
come from the very highest qualities of literary 
construction at the intellectual level. 

The re-reading of Hardy, the reading of 
Webster’s and David Cecil’s books, may have 
an unlooked-for effect at a time when academi- 
cians are trying to criticize “pessimists” for be- 
ing pessimists or to reconvert them to hygienic 
use by labeling them meliorists. The reader is 
inclined <o say: It is dangerous trifling to try in 
one’s art to be ‘“‘meliorist” or anything else sup- 
posedly good for the community. And Hardy, 
above all people, rarely did. Paradoxically, real 
meliorism comes another way than through 


































avowal. As Hardy wrote in the Preface to Late 
Lyrics and Earlier: “It must be obvious to open 
intelligences that, without denying the beauty 
and faithful service of certain venerable cults, 
such disallowance of ‘obstinate questionings’ 
and ‘blank misgivings’ tends to a paralyzed in- 
tellectual stalemate. Heine observed nearly a 
hundred years ago that the soul has her eternal 
rights, that she will not be darkened by statutes, 
nor lullabied by the music of bells... .”’ We 
have seen in our own time that if honest in- 
quiry goes underground because it is expected 
to be “meliorist’”’ or whatnot, the “‘soul’’ re- 
claims herself in the formless dark spiral of 
surrealism. 

Professor Webster’s work is good in tracing 
Hardy’s intellectual history and a real contribu- 
tion in this respect to Victorian mental biogra- 
phy. But it is best where it almost succeeds in 
going beyond itself. Greatness, though perhaps 
ultimately inexhaustible by theory, is a great 
deal more than “having the right attitude.” 
Hardy tried very hard to see his world (the 
strange Victorian world of Old Testament 


FREEDOM AND EXPERIENCE: ESSAYS PRESENT- 
ED TO HorAcE M. KALLEN. Edited by 
Sidney Hook and Milton R. Konvitz. Ithaca 
and New York: New School for Social Re- 
search, Cornell University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xix+345. $3.50. 

Since this is not one of the distinguished 
presentation volumes, a long review would be 
inappropriate, and I shall mention only those 
essays which I found most interesting. The 
cleverest is Wolfson’s neat examination of 
“Causality and Freedom in Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Hume” with reference to the Philonic, 
‘“‘Neo-Philonic,’ and Epicurean versions of 
these concepts. It is worth while, therefore, to 
point out what seems a serious methodological 
error: the apparent assumption (p. 109) that the 
remarking of a similarity between a later and an 
earlier philosopher establishes a relation of his- 
torical influence. To anyone who makes this 
assumption I commend the article of W. T. 
Jones, ‘“‘On the Meaning of the Term ‘Influence’ 
in Historical Studies” (Ethics, LIII [1943], 192- 
201). Randall’s essay, ‘‘David Hume: Radical 
Empiricist and Pragmatist,” offers something of 
interest in claiming Hume for the pragmatists. 
But, apart from the validity of that claim, sure- 
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tragic poetry merging imperceptibly into “mind. 
less” evolution, of romantic love spelling out its 
own dissolution) clear and whole; he happened 
also to have skill in the handling of scene, incj- 
dent, and our Anglo-Saxon speech, which | sus. 
pect has an ‘‘ethical” value of its own. The rea] 
Hardy wonder is that as lately as the 1920's a 
poet of stature was walking our earth, speaking 
our tongue, and that it was the quaint ex-archj 
tect, who tried so hard to make his own peasant 
propositions about the world, whose poetry out- 
lasted that of the precious souls of the period 
If Webster, beyond the mere scholarly contriby 
tion of proving some kind of meliorism from 
private journals and bits here and there, has 
made anyone look at and ponder upon this 
prodigy—or upon what genuine meliorism is 

his work is important. I think that, marginall, 
and almost despite himself and the academic 
tradition of approaching a poet’s thought by 
grubbing over old letters, to some extent he has 
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ly it is careless work to class Hobbes as a 
‘British empiricist,” bringing ideas to the “‘test 
of experience” (pp. 290 f.); and the light men- 
tion of Hume as a Tory historian ignores th 
work of Mossner and of Grene on precisely that 
theme. Konvitz offers a study of the legalized 
inequalities of races in this country and commits 
himself to the prophecy that ‘the Suprem« 
Court will, within the next decade, overruk 
earlier precedents and declare the segregation 
laws unconstitutional” (p. 60). Felix Kaufmann 
has been meditating the report, Philosophy in 
American Education, to good effect: If, he ar- 
gues, ‘‘the prime objective of philosophical edu 
cation is to equip students for the pursuit of 
clarity,” then this purpose might be served “‘by 
making philosophical problems rather than doc 

trines the pivots of philosophical instruction” 
(p. 229); and he outlines an ingenious method 
of concatenating the major problems. On dc 

mocracy, which the philosopher is urged nowa- 
days to teach, Kaufmann has what I take for an 
important observation: ‘‘Its opponents are less 
likely to attack the ideas of democracy than to 
proclaim themselves as the true champions of 
them and to blame our institutional system for 
shortcomings in the promotion of them. It is 
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up to the political scientist, rather than to the 
philosopher, to present the facts and explana- 
tions which will enable the student to meet this 
challenge” (p. 238). Blanshard, moreoever, has 
continued his reflections on the subject of the 
report, which he contributed so much to origi- 
nally; and he here indicates his own path for 
“The Escape from Philosophic Futility.”” Hence 
it is appropriate that Nagel should examine, in 
“Sovereign Reason,” the metaphysical view on 
which Blanshard’s practical proposals rest. 
Finally, I must note Ernst Kris’s consideration 
f ‘The Nature of Psychoanalytic Propositions 
and Their Validation.”” Among the papers I 
have not mentioned there are doubtless some 
vhich would seem, to another reader, of at 
least equal importance. But among them, too, 
| feel sure, are papers which offer no tribute to 
Horace Kallen except in the sense that much 
“Kallenism” may provide a tribute. 
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ARTHUR CHILD 


Ernics FOR Topay. By Harold H. Titus. 2d ed. 
New York: American Book Co., 1947. Pp. 
xii+ 569. $4.00. 


LivinG IssuES IN PutLosopuy. By Harold H. 
Titus. New York: American Book Co., 1946 
Pp. xi+436. $3.25. 

The ethics text is a very considerable revision 
and enlargement of a work published originally 
in 1936, and teachers who liked the first edition 
should like the second still better. The other 
book is an introductory text aimed at filling the 
prescription for a first course given in Philosophy 
in American Education. It sketches facts and 
theories about the physical, biological, and hu- 
man worlds; about mind, freedom, and knowl- 
edge; about naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, 
and realism; about ethics, aesthetics, and phi- 
losophy of religion; and it concludes with chap- 
ters on social philosophy. A teacher who uses an 
introductory outline might well use this new one 
for a change; but it does not seem markedly 
superior to previous books of much the same 
content and method. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES. By Richard M. 
Weaver. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

Since the old-fashioned fire and brimstone 
sermon has become inaccessible or unconvincing 
to the intelligentsia, modern literati, responding 
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to an abiding need for a recital of sins and a 
calling to account, have developed a new genre. 
The theme—the sins of man, his responsibility 
for them, and their awful consequences—re- 
mains constant; but the story of how man came 
to sin and the clothing of the story with incident 
and detail have been freed from the fixed pat- 
tern of the Christian tradition. 

The story told in Ideas Have Consequences is 
simple, as all moral tales should be. The fall of 
man occurred in the fourteenth century, when 
nominalism won the debate against realism. 
“The defeat of logical realism in the great 
medieval debate was the crucial event in the 
history of Western culture; from this flowed 
those acts which issue now in modern deca- 
dence.” The story then proceeds by sketching 
briefly the consequences which flow from this 
crucial incident. ‘“The denial of universals car- 
ries with it the denial of everything transcend- 
ing experience. The denial of everything tran- 
scending experience means inevitably—though 
ways are found to hedge on this—the denial of 
truth. With the denial of objective truth there 
is no escape from the relativism of ‘man the 
measure of all things.’ ’’ Science, with its tempt- 
ing promise of control over nature, is indeed an 
early consequence of nominalism; but science is 
followed by; rationalism, materialism, skepti- 
cism, and rélativism. 

This story is told briefly and schematically, 
as it should be. It lacks the dramatic force and 
credibility of the story of the Garden of Eden; 
but, given the author’s necessity of using the 
modern idiom and of working with such frag- 
ments of doctrine as have some current vogue, 
it is an interesting solution of a difficult techni- 
cal problem. At any rate, it serves its purpose, 
which is to bring the author quickly but not too 
abruptly to sin and the miserable condition of 
the sinner. 

In characterizing sin and in portraying the 
awful condition of the sinners, the author does 
indeed show his orientation toward the stern 
masters of the great tradition of preaching. Not 
with peevish enumeration of peccadilloes or 
with shrill warning of minor punishment is he 
concerned. He discourses of depravity con- 
taminating art, literdture, politics, economics, 
and the family, and of catastrophe and ruin. 
‘‘There is no term proper to describe the condi- 
tion in which he [man] is now left unless it be 
‘abysmality.’ He is in the deep and dark abysm, 
and he has nothing with which to raise himself. 
His life is practice without theory. As problems 











































































crowd upon him, he deepens confusion by meet- 
ing them with ad hoc policies. Secretly he 
hungers for truth but consoles himself with the 
thought that life should be experimental. He 
sees his institutions crumbling and rationalizes 
with talk of emancipation. Wars have to be 
fought, seemingly with increased frequency; 
therefore he revives the old ideals—ideals which 
his present assumptions actually render mean- 
ingless—and, by the machinery of state, forces 
them again to do service.” Life in the abysm is 
not without its glittering playthings, such as the 
newspaper, the radio, and the motion picture; 
but it is truly hell. “The typical modern has the 
look of the hunted. He sense that we have lost 
our grip upon reality. This, in turn, produces 
disintegration, and disintegration leaves impos- 
sible that kind of reasonable prediction by which 
men, in eras of sanity, are able to order their 
lives. And the fear accompanying it unlooses the 
great disorganizing force of hatred, so that 
states are threatened and wars ensue.” 

In judging such a literary sermon, criticism 
of what may be called the ideology of the book 
is irrelevant. Teachers may be tempted to esti- 
mate the possible use of the book in shocking 
men into examining the conventions and con- 
ventional beliefs forming the fabric of their 
lives. That the author’s prejudices run counter 
to much of modern taste is helpful; and it 
seems to me also that the author has a shrewd 
feeling for weak points in various current dog- 
mas and a sharp pen with which to prick the 
soft spots. I should guess that there are people 
for whom the book would be a useful irritant. 
The only relevant evaluation, however, would 
be in terms of the book’s technique as a work of 
art. I must confess that none of the critical 
standards with which I am familiar are appli- 
cable. One calls to mind the distortions typical 
of Dali’s painting, their mingling of the com- 
monplace with the fantastic; one remarks that 
the book does not seem to display the technical 
brilliance, the attention to detail, and the skill 
in composition attributed to Dali’s painting; 
but one admits that the author achieves some- 
thing of the same effect of shocked fascination. 


CHARNER PERRY 


THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. By Kahlil Gibran. 
Edited, and with an Introduction, by Martin 
L. Wolf. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. vi+339. $4.75. 
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The problem of a popular mystic like Kahlil 
Gibran has several parts: (1) Why is he popular 
at the bookstores when ‘‘better” poets and 
thinkers do not sell? (2) Has he really anything 
to say? (3) Is what he says ever true, useful, or 
good—or is it a source merely of psychologica| 
self-indulgence on the readers’ part? 

This new translation from the works of the 
late author of The Prophet presents early pieces 
in poetry and prose. The themes are those typi- 
cal of Gibran: the chief ‘‘lesson” is the castiga- 
tion of the sin of pride in all its forms. Expound- 
ing this point of view involves expressing de- 
spair at organized religion, pity and humility 
mitigated with an O. Henry twist (e.g., the 
Gibran hermit smokes an after-dinner ciga- 
rette), and some tales of nondestructive love, 
As counterfoils to the ‘ministers who do not 
live according to their sermons” appear the 
simple folk who strive to be honest and good. 
There is a bewildering interplay of tears, sor- 
row, and such things as unexpected approval for 
a self-assertive violet who lives for a few days 
“like a God.” On the other hand, “the coin 
which you [give to the withered beggar] is the 
only golden charm that binds your rich heart to 
God.” 

It is difficult for the academically bred “in- 
tellectual” to evaluate a writer like Gibran. 
Surely he had courage, since he was exiled from 
his native Lebanon for opposition to church and 
state. His work has been immensely popular. 
He was no poet of professional levels of attain- 

ment, for the excitingly accurate use of language 
is not for him. Nor is he a true philosopher: he is 
inconsistent and makes, of course, no attempt 
whatever to deal systematically with his sub- 
ject. It is hard to get hold of Gibran’s ideas; his 
notions fade away at the edges. If he has ulti- 
mate values, they are love “that makes not 
slaves nor will become one” and the worth of the 
feelings of the individual, however ‘“‘oppressed.” 
“In one aspect of you are found all the aspects 
of existence” (p. 272; italics Gibran’s). These 
sentiments are simple and familiar enough. 

Yet The Prophet has sold forty-five editions 
in the United States alone! And this book too 
will be welcome to Gibran enthusiasts. Gibran’s 
appeal probably lies in the nearness of his 
imagery to the symbolism of the subliminal 
consciousness, with its twilights and dawns; 
castles, minarets, and deserts; saints, cruel 
tyrants; stars, moon; ascetics and loves—the 
symbolism of the free-floating self with its drive 
to self-abnegation and its ever resurgent self- 
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assertion. The personalistic element is great, 
and the struggle against evil is not pictured as 
grim or difficult nor the sanctions as frighten- 
ingly supernatural. 

It is easy to sneer at these drifting veils of 
exaltation apparently tinsel-lined with ‘‘sensu- 
ality,” as one bookseller called it. And some of 
it is cheap. But there is more thinking in The 
Prophet than in most best-sellers. Both thought 
and feeling are barred from contemporary popu- 
lar literature—except in highly conventionalized 
terms—and real feeling and man’s loneliest 
thoughts about his individual destiny from 
academically systematic or high-brow writing. 
It is possible, of course, that little that is sig- 
nificant can be said at these unspecialized 
levels beyond ‘‘on the one hand” and “‘on the 
other hand.” But, for example, very few modern 
thinkers, besides Tolstoi and Veblen, have had 
any sense of the load of economic malfunction 
and “guilt” lying upon man in a society in which 
labor is divided and subdivided. Gibran, like the 
Hebrew prophets, expiates it with some simple 
date-eating, pastoralism, and praise of those 
who work. 

This collection is largely in fable form and is 
both less adroit and less instructive than is 
The Prophet. The two best items are probably 
the poems “Dead Are My People” and ‘The 
Cortege.” Gibran had already acquired his char- 
acteristic style, moving in loose-limbed parable. 
Spinoza, to choose an incongruous example, 
probably said much of what is good in Gibran, 
said more, and said it better; but I have no- 
ticed that people find it easier to read Gibran 
than Spinoza—or Jesus, for that matter. Gibran 
seems to soothe all sectors of the psyche, telling 
them they were right all the time, and yet, pos- 
sibly—with his criticisms of hypocrisy, “‘slav- 
ery,” and pretense—gives his readers the 
slightest perceptible push toward a more rea- 
sonable integration of impulses. I say “‘possibly”’ 
because the archaic and feudalistic realm of 
things is lingered on too much in these images 
for a democratic reader’s complete comfort. 

The least that can be said for Gibran is that 
itis not too bad for people to get their vicarious 
wisdom (which they recognize as something they 
have already thought up for themselves) and 
adequacy of action from writing of his sort, in 
which there is, after all, neither mammonism, 
“Amber-ism,”’ nor the obscene scapegoatery of 
the Fascists and certainly neither organized ex- 
ploitation nor much that can arouse vitiating 
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guilt feelings. The “‘savant of his age’ writes 
with apparent sincerity and unmistakable 
caritas for his readers. 

HELEN SINGER 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE HUGUENOTS 
OF THE DisPERSION. By Guy Howard 
Dodge. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Pp. ix+ 287. $3.50. 


Historians of political theory are frequently 
confronted by two alternative possibilities in 
their treatment of an individual thinker. On the 
one hand, they can present a systematic analy- 
sis of his ideas as a whole, noting their interrela- 
tions, their order of logical priority and posteri- 
ority, and the fundamental principles upon 
which they rest. On the other hand, they can 
present his ideas in function of the particular 
circumstances and polemical purposes with ref- 
ence to which they were formulated, adopting, 
therefore, a chronological rather than a logical 
order. Each approach, if followed to the exclu- 
sion of the other, has its difficulties; and yet 
they are also difficult to pursue in combination. 
The choice as to which approach is to be given 
primary emphasis will depend not only on the 
interests of the historian but also on the pre- 
dominant characteristics of the theory itself. 

Mr. Dodge has chosen to follow the second, 
circumstantial, approach in this study. His rea- 
sons appear cogent enough; for the thinker with 
whom he is primarily concerned is Pierre Jurieu, 
outstanding political writer among the French 
Calvinists of the late seventeenth century. And 
Jurieu’s voluminous political works, a bibliogra- 
phy of which covers six and one-half pages at 
the end of the book, were decidedly piéces de 
circonstance.. They were concerned not to 
elaborate a systematic political philosophy but 
to attack, defend, and counterattack on the 
numerous ideological fronts in which the 
Huguenots both inside and outside France were 
engaged. Mr. Dodge’s study follows the se- 
quence of these writings, grouping them with re- 
spect to the two main problems with which 
Jurieu dealt: popular sovereignty and religious 
tolerance. By observing the circumstantial 
order of the successive occasions for which 
Jurieu composed his tracts, Mr. Dodge obtains 
a lively sense of historical concreteness and 
polemical relevance in his analyses of their con- 
tents. A further important advantage of his ap- 
proach is that since this is the first study which 
considers all of Jurieu’s extant writings, many 
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of which are inaccessible, extensive paraphrase 
and quotation from the succession of tracts 
bring the reader as close as possible to their ac- 
tual contents, short of an edition of the writings 
themselves. However, the approach also has the 
defects of its virtues. Not only is there frequent 
repetition from one work to another, but in fol- 
lowing the sequence of polemics one loses sight 
of the systematic interrelations among the ideas 
themselves. To the reader himself falls the task 
of bringing together Jurieu’s not always con- 
sistent views on specific theoretic questions, 
such as those of the origin and nature of the 
state and of political authority and the relation 
of the people to the government and of both to 
God. For, despite their occasional character, 
these tracts deal with fundamental problems of 
political philosophy, problems whose essential 
import is still of significance. 

it is a merit of Dodge’s work, however, that 
his successive analyses do bring out the perenni- 
ally relevant aspects of Jurieu’s doctrines. Thus 
Jurieu’s corporate rather than individualist 
conception of the ‘‘people” is shown to involve 
absolutist results for his theory of popular 
sovereignty; the consequent questions of its re- 
lation to Locke and Rousseau are given detailed 
discussion, and the too easy acclamation of its 
“democracy” is corrected. Similarly, the prob- 
lem of the reconciliation of a belief in absolute 
theological truth institutionally and individual- 
ly attainable, with a doctrine of religious toler- 
ance, is carefully traced in Jurieu and his con- 
temporaries, as is the equivocation on this score 
which the Huguenots as well as the Catholics 
practiced. 

Dodge has placed students of political phi- 
losophy in his debt by re-creating in compre- 
hensive fashion, and with heroic though un- 
obtrusive labor, an important and too little 
known period in the history of political ideas. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR THOMAS More. 
Edited by Elizabeth Frances Rogers. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxiv+ 584. $7.50. 

Miss Rogers deserves the thanks of all stu- 
dents of Renaissance thought for bringing to- 
gether this excellent collection of More’s corre- 
spondence. His extant letters, hitherto available 
only partially and in old and largely unobtain- 
able editions, are here for the first time repro- 
duced complete except for his correspondence 
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with Erasmus, which has already been pub. 
lished in the collection of Erasmus’ epistles 
edited by Allen and Garrod. It is to be hoped 
that this volume will stimulate the publication 
of other Renaissance authors, acquaintance with 
whose writings lags far behing their nominal 
renown. 

These letters make vivid the many-sidedness 
of More’s interests, which too hasty reading of 
the Utopia sometimes obscures. The student of 
political thought will find here interesting com- 
ments by More on questions raised by the 
Utopia, as well as disquisitions on peace, 
peoples, and princes which are pertinent to the 
early history of nationalism. But the historian 
of logic will also find, particularly in the long 
letter to Martin Dorp (pp. 28-74),significant 
discussions of the Aristotelian “dialectic” and 
Porphyry’s /sagoge in their bearing upon theo 
logical and educational problems. And the stu- 
dent of Reformation thought will be interested 
in More’s frequent allusions to Luther and in his 
discussion of contemporary doctrinal controver- 
sies in relation to the patristic tradition. 

The Index could have been made more com- 
plete. It is of names only, not of subjects or 
terms; a noteworthy omission is the name of 
Aristotle (cf. pp. 37, 38, 40, etc.). The footnotes 
likewise sometimes omit identification of impor 
tant references in the text, e.g., liber ille Par- 
vorum Logicalium (p. 38) is the influential thir- 
teenth-century work of Peter of Spain, mor 
usually called Summulac Logicales. 


AIAN GEWIRTH 


THE Poetic ImMaGeE. By Cecil Day Lewis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp 
157. $2.50. 


C. Day Lewis is steadily adding to his renown 
as a poet the laurels of a critic. He has recently 
written for boys and girls the best book which 
I have seen on the enjoyment of poetry, Poetry 
for You, He now adds for adults this series of 
full-packed, closely reasoned, and repletely i! 
lustrated Clark lectures (Cambridge Univer 
sity, 1946) on what he takes to be the crucial 
element in the art of poetry, i.e., the image. 
Lewis is the British patriot who, responding to 
the taunts that the poets might not be doing 
their part in the military effort—he was certain- 
ly doing his part!—replied in the depth of war, 
in poetry for the poets, 

That we who live by honest dreams 
Defend the bad against the worse. 
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The subject of the image he has here canvassed 
in successive chapters: “The Nature of the 
Image,” ‘The Field of Imagery,” ‘“The Pattern 
of Images,” “The Living Image,” ‘Broken 
Images,” and, finally, ‘‘ ‘The Eternal Spirit’s 
Eternal Pastime.’ ”’ Illustrated out of the whole 
range of Anglo-American poetry, this is no mere 
technical demonstration for poetic technicians. 
[he analysis is informed, as the last title sug- 
gests, of the spirit’s everlasting quest for mean- 
ing, for enjoyment, for wholeness. No philoso- 
pher who turns naturally to the art which Lewis 
so intimately commands for either inspiration or 
illustration can afford to neglect this book. 


Men or LAW: From HAMMURABI TO HOLMES. 
By William Seagle. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp. 390. $5.00. 


Popularization of law comes high in price, 
but it is relatively rare and not a little precious. 
[his is a successful effort around the names of 
great lawgivers, though in no sense confined to 
personalities, to trace the growth of law in the 
Western world and to sensitize thoughtful men 
to its beneficent influence. The whole volume 
might be entered as an enlightened and intrigu- 
ing commentary upon Thomas Hobbes’s famous 
saying that ‘‘the law is the public conscience.” 
In newspaperesque, though in no bad sense, this 
lawyer and publicist has told the story of the 
major contributions to established order of 
eminent names from the beginning in the East 
of our Western tradition. The names treated 
between Hammurabi and Holmes are: Solon, 
Gaius, Justinian, Grotius, Plantagenet, Edger- 
ton, Coke, Blackstone, Beccaria, Bentham, 
Marshall, and von Jhering. The stories of their 
lives are woven into their service to the Jaw in 
order to make concrete the otherwise abstract 
evolution of jurisprudence. There is no obvious 
prejudice operating, in either the selection or the 
treatment, though there is obvious admiration 
for Justice Holmes and, I think, a covert de- 
preciation of John Marshall. At any rate the 
greatness of the one emerges free and glad and 
of the other grudging if not niggard. The hook 
may be recommended to all who want a popular 
but informed introduction to Western legal 
lights. 

T. 
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MAN AS SINNER. By Mary Frances Thelen. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
xli+ 223. $2.75. 


The subtitle of this book, ‘In Contemporary 
American Realistic Theology,” defines its scope. 
It begins with a sketch of the religious liberal- 
ism (exemplified by Tennant, Hocking, and 
Elliott) which the new movement opposed and 
the secular theories of the fall of man (in Marx- 
ism and Freudism) which strongly influenced 
the revival by the realists of the doctrine of 
original sin. However, as the author points out, 
even Marx and Freud, believing, as they did, in 
the perfectibility of man in this life, shared the 
liberal optimism which realistic anthropology 
rejects. The main part of the work traces the 
development of this anthropology through the 
writings, in the thirties and early forties, of 
Reinhold Niebuhr (at greatest length), Walter 
M. Horton, Robert L. Calhoun, John C. Ben- 
nett, and H. Richard Niebuhr. After the histori- 
cal examination, the author discusses the char- 
acteristic theses of realistic, in contraposition to 
those of liberal, theology under six heads: “Sin 
as Rebellion,” “Sin as Contradiction,” “Origi- 
nal Sin,” ‘“‘Actual Sin,” “Sin and the Redemp- 
tion of the Individual,” and “Sin and the Re- 
demption of Society.” 

In general, the author agrees with the realis- 
tic theologians. But she questions ‘‘whether the 
realists have given us a true picture of the role 
played by original sin in the rise of actual sin” 
and whether they are correct in defining sin “‘as 
alienation from original righteousness in con- 
trast to the liberal definition of sin as moral 
wrong, so that sin is measured by the standard 
of perfection rather than by that of actual pos- 
sibility” (pp. 199-200). And her reflections on 
the second problem bring her to the conclusion 
that “perhaps when we have become so much 
accustomed to the idea of original sin that we 
shall not be tempted to develop any easy con- 
science over possibility any more than we would 
over perfection,” we shall be able to readmit the 
liberal doctrine of the immanence of God (p. 
207). The author is a careful scholar and, from 
these brief indications, a woman of critical judg- 
ment. With her mastery of the movement, she 
might now, by making good the inadequacies 
she finds in present realism, contribute crea- 
tively to theological anthropology. 


ARTHUR CHILD 
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THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN RUSH. 
Edited by D. D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1947. Pp. xii+433. $5.00. 


Benjamin Rush has long been heralded as an 
early American patriot, an eminent physician, 
an imaginative citizen, and a man of culture. 
He was almost as versatile as Benjamin Frank- 
lin and almost as uncompromising a revolution- 
ary as Thomas Paine (he suggested the title 
“Common Sense” for Paine’s stirring pam- 
phlet). He was kept from appointment to the 
medical faculty of Columbia College by Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the ground of ‘“‘too radical 
beliefs” and spent his professional life as pro- 
fessor of chemistry and later of the Institutes 
and Practices of Medicine at what is now the 
University of Pennsylvania. Out of a complete 
bibliography of Rush’s versatile writings (listed 
here in an appendix, with complete bibliography 
of writings about him), the editor has selected 
enough for a full-sized volume. The selections 
range from dissertations on government and 
education to natural and medical sciences. 
There is an unusually interesting medical de- 
scription of American Indians written in the 
spirit of an anthropologist as well as of a prac- 
titioner. A deserved tribute to an early immor- 
tal, this volume is certain to be useful to stu- 
dents of American culture. 

aN. 8. 


LoGic FOR THE MILLions. By A. E. Manders. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 
xi+206. $3.00. 


It may be that the reviewer is a naive fellow 
who judges a book by its title, if not by its 
jacket. But whether naive or not, it occurs to 
him that logic for the millions should meet two 
requirements. First, it should be simple, within 
the range of experience of its readers, and easy 
to read. Second it should make explicit what 
the “real” or ultimate game is for which logic 
supplies the rules. The book meets the first re- 
quirement admirably. But the second it does 
not meet. Right logic is a powerful tool even 
when used by only the few. But when it be- 
comes the possession of the millions, its power 
is increased simply by virtue of the fact that 
more will use it—one hopes. Hence, the fact that 
logic is a tool for implementing moral goals 
ought to have been made explicit. By itself it 
deals only with consistency. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 








THESE THINGS ARE MINE. By George Middle. 
ton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
xiv+448. $5.00. 


Dedicated to his wife, Fola La Follette, her. 
self an actress, this book of George Middleton 
gives us, in extenso, what he happily calls “The 
Autobiography of a Journeyman Playwright.” 
The story cuts across so many sectors of modern 
life, including national politics through the La 
Follette family and the international ramifica- 
tions of the stage, that it is a profile of our time, 
as well as the rich story of a racy career. All the 
important actors and actresses of all the occi- 
dental lands here move before the footlights for 
what, on the whole, is most kindly judgment 
from one who knew them and shared their 
hopes. Himself one of the organizers of the 
Dramatists’ Guild, later its president, and also 
vice-president of the International Confedera- 
tion of Authors and Composers, Middleton is 
prepared to give, and does give, us a sort of 
sociology of histrionics. As an eddy in the 
maelstrom of organized effort, Middleton’s 
story of how actors lifted themselves out of a 
sweated status into collective self-help, is an 
eddy not without edification to an understand- 
ing eye. 

4: V.3, 


HuMAN LIFE AND BEyonp: A SCIENTIFIC Ex- 
POSITION. By Sures Chandra Chakravarti. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1947. Pp. 
106. 7s. 6d. 


The learned author of this book is a fortunate 
man, and fortunate, too, the age that produces 
him; for, as he admits, he ‘‘was very early able 
to spot out the weakest link in the chain of cur- 
rent thoughts which seek to explain the ways of 
the world.” This weakest link is the notion that 
evil is integral to reality. It is not, any more than 
the finite individuality to which it appears evil. 
Reality is one and is good: ‘“‘Brahman is true, 
the world is true, the soul, like everything else, is 
Brahman.” Even death, as the radical-seeming 
evil, is but ‘‘the end of the so-called separation 
of the part from the whole.” Be all that as it 
may, the author’s efforts to integrate the aes- 
thetic East and the scientific West, for all its 
earnestness, seems but earnest child play as 
compared with Northrop’s utilization of the 
distinction between “the undifferentiated con- 
tinuum” and its succession of infirm differentia- 
tions. Northrop also makes science organic to 
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his explanations. In the present volume modern 
science is described in one column, as it were, 
Indian wisdom in another, and then the two are 
put together by what hardly falls short of a 
tour de force, albeit presented as a rationaliza- 
tion of Yoga: “Human brain, like every other 
material body, radiates energy. When thought- 
energy strikes an object, the molecules and 
atoms of the object are shaken up.... By 
means of concentration on an object, and its 
continuance for some time, the reaction from 
the object is clearly perceived, It resembles any 
other act of perception, though in this case it is 
extremely fine. The result is the same, as in all 
acts of perception, acquisition of knowledge.” 


T. ¥. &. 


CuuRCH, COLLEGE AND THE NATION. By G. 
Roy Elliott. Louisville: Cloister Press, 1945. 
Pp. viit+162. $2.00. 

Thesis: The nation is in a bad way for want 
of Christian faith because the college, which is 
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our spearhead of culture, is in a worse way. 
Argument: Reiteration of the thesis in many 
moods and tenses. Resultant: Conviction of 
those already convinced; indifference of those 
previously unconvinced, for want of other argu- 
ment than reiteration and for want of bulky 
enough or ingenious enough reiteration to wear 
down indifference through the operation of the 
logic of fatigue. Observation: “The fact is that 
the more carefully a youngster has been taught 
Christianity in the school (not to speak of the 
home) the more decidedly he is apt to react 
from it under the influence of the college; for he 
feels that he has been religiously biased and nar- 
rowed at school, whereas the college, so ad- 
vanced and enlightened, will lead him into all 
truth, and the truth will make him free” (pp. 
35-36). Query: What better case than this could 
one make for the cause of the cotlege as is, and 
what weaker cause could one make of the 
church than is presented by the case as thus 
stated? 

Teens 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To meet greatly increased printing costs, 
the University of Chicago Press has increased 
the rates for various journals. The new rates 
for Ethics, effective April 1, 1948, are: 
subscriptions, $6.00; single copies, $1.75. 























